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Appendix  A 

Changes  in  the  Dairy  Industry,  United  States,  1920-50 

(A  statement  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  with 
the  assistance  of  other  agencies  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Utilization  of  Farm  Crops  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Submitted  July  21,  1950  )x 


introduction 


One  of  the  marks  of  an  advancing  economy,  with  steadily  rising  real  income 
per  person,  is  a  growing  livestock  enterprise.  The  dairy  industry  of  the  United 
States  has  grown  with  the  population,  and  in  recent  decades  it  has  contributed 
very  significantly  to  the  nutritional  well-being  of  our  people.  This  growth,  of 
course,  stemmed  from  the  desire  of  the  millions  of  individual  consumers  to  better 
feed  themselves.  Growing  incomes  have  enabled  them  to  do  it.  At  the  same 
time,  an  expanding  market  was  being  provided  for  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  important  to  consider  wThere  the  dairy  industry  is  now  in  its  forward  march 
and  to  review  the  experiences  of  recent  decades,  as  a  basis  for  formulating  judg¬ 
ments  as  to  prospects  for  the  near  and  distant  future. 


I.  CURRENT  SIZE  AND  ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 


Importance  on  farms 


The  significance  of  dairying  in  the  economy  of  the  United  States  may  be 
considered  on  several  bases  (table  1).  At  the  farm  level,  one  alternative  is  the 
number  of  farms  producing  milk.  In  1944,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  this 
information  is  available,  77  percent  of  all  farms — 4,495,000  farms — produced 
some  milk.  Out  of  this  number,  2,473,000,  55  percent,  sold  some  milk  or  dairy 
products.  Of  those  farms  that  sell  milk  or  dairy  products,  559,000,  23  percent, 
were  classified  as  specialized  dairy  farms,  as  they  received  more  than  half  their 
farm  income  from  milk  and  dairy  products  sold.  Farms  with  three  or  more  milk 
cows  represented  48  percent  of  the  total  farms  and  produced  90  percent  of  the 
total  milk.  At  the  present  time,  about  23,000,000  people  live  on  farms  where 
milk  is  produced. 


Table  1. — Farm  dairying :  Number  of  farms,  investment,  production,  marketings, 

and  income 


Number  of  farms  and  people  engaged  in  milk  production : 

Farms  producing  milk  (1944) -  4,495,000 

Percent  of  all  farms -  77 

People  on  farms  producing  milk  (1949) -  23,  000,  000 

Farms  selling  milk,  cream,  or  butter  (1944) -  2,  473,  000 

Farms  getting  more  than  half  their  income  from  milk, 

cream,  or  butter  (1944) -  559,000 


1  Assistance  was  provided  by  the  following  agencies  :  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  and  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  (Dairy  Branch). 
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Table  1. — Farm  dairying:  Number  of  farms ,  investment,  production,  marketings, 

and  income — Continued 


Value  of  farm  physical  assets  associated  with  milking  herds, 

January  1, 1950 : 

Value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment _ $13,  845,  000,  000 

Value  of  breeding  and  replacement  milk  stock _  $5, 488,  000,  000 


Combined  value  of  real-estate  equipment  and  livestock _ $19, 333, 000,  000 

Percent  of  all  farm  total _  21 


Farmers’  cash  receipts  for  products  marketed  from  dairy  herds, 

1949 : 

Milk,  cream,  and  farm  butter _  $3,  782,  000, 000 

Animals  from  milking  herds _  1,  588,  000,  000 


Total _ _  $5,  370,  000,  000 

Percent  of  receipts  from  all  farm  products  marketed _  19 

Volume  of  farm  milk  production  and  sales,  1949: 

Number  of  cows  milked _  22,  741,  000 

Milk  production  per  cow,  pounds _  5,239 

Total  milk  produced,  pounds _  119, 136,  000,  000 

Milk  equivalent 

Products  and  unit  in  which  sold  :  million  pounds 

Whole  milk  to  plants  (73,114  million  pounds) _  73,114 

Cream  to  plants  (758  million  pounds  fat). _  20,  095 

Farm  churned  butter  (42  million  pounds  butter) _  827 

Retail  milk  and  cream  (2,151  million  quarts) _  4,  623 


All  milk  products  sold _  98,  659 


The  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment  used  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  milk  were  worth  $13,845,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  1950.  The  milk 
cattle  kept  for  breeding  and  replacement  stock  totaled  38,636,000  head  and  were 
worth  $5,488,000,000.  The  total  value  of  physical  assets  associated  with  milk 
production,  including  real  estate,  equipment,  and  livestock  totaled  $19,333,000,000, 
or  21  percent  of  the  value  of  all  physical  assets  for  farm  production. 

In  1949,  the  number  of  cows  producing  milk  totaled  22,741,000.  At  an  average 
yield  of  5,239  pounds  per  cow,  total  production  of  milk  on  farms  amounted  to 
119,136,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  total,  20,477,000,000  pounds,  or  17  percent,  were 
used  on  farms  where  produced  and  98,659,000,000  pounds,  or  83  percent,  were 
marketed  in  the  form  of  whole  milk,  cream,  or  farm-churned  butter.  Principal 
items  of  farm  use  were  consumption  in  farm  households  of  12,480,000,000  pounds 
as  milk  or  cream  and  4,778,000,000  pounds  in  the  form  of  farm  butter,  and  some 
3,219,000,000  pounds  fed  as  whole  milk  to  calves.  Milk  represented  in  farmers’ 
marketings  of  dairy  products  included  73,114,000,000  pounds  as  whole  milk  sold 
to  plants  and  dealers,  20,095,000,000  pounds  skimmed  on  farms  for  sale  as  cream 
to  dairy  plants,  4,623,000,000  pounds  retailed  by  farmers  as  milk  or  cream,  and 
827,000,000  pounds  for  the  home-made  butter  sold  by  farmers. 

Cash  receipts  from  farmers’  marketings  of  milk,  cream,  and  farm  butter  totaled 
$3,781,617,000  in  1949.  Of  this,  whole  milk  sold  to  plants  and  dealers  accounted 
for  $2,892,237,000,  or  76  percent;  cream  sold  to  plants,  $466,349,000,  or  12 
percent;  milk  and  cream  retailed  by  farmers,  $398,882,000,  or  11  percent;  and 
farm-churned  butter,  $24,149,000,  or  1  percent.  Farmers  received  $1,588,000,000 
from  sales  of  animals  from  milk  herds  including  cull  cows,  veal  calves,  other 
young  stock  not  used  for  replacements,  and  bulls  no  longer  needed  for  breeding 
purposes.  Receipts  from  marketings  of  dairy  products  in  1949,  $3,782,000,000, 
were  13.4  percent  of  cash  receipts  from  marketings  of  all  farm  products.  In¬ 
cluding  receipts  from  sale  of  cattle  from  milking  herds,  returns  to  the  dairy  en¬ 
terprise  constituted  19  percent  of  total  cash  receipts. 

Nature  of  commercial  dairy  farms  differs  considerably  among  regions 

On  farms  producing  milk  the  size  and  importance  of  the  dairy  enterprise 
differ  widely  relative  to  other  forms  of  agricultural  production.  About  2,000,- 
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000  farms  with  milk  cows  produce  milk  only  for  use  by  the  farm  family.  Among 
the  2,500,000  farms  producing  dairy  products  for  sale,  the  importance  of  the 
milking  operation  varies  from  an  unimportant  side  line  to  a  principal  source 
of  income  for  the  farmer.  There  are  some  interesting  and  economically  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  in  types  of  operation  among  this  latter  group  of  more  specialized 
commercial  dairy  farmers. 

Commercial  dairy  farming  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States  under  widely 
varying  conditions  among  regions,  and  even  among  sections  within  individual 
States.  Some  farms  are  set  up  to  produce  only  milk,  others  produce  milk  as  one 
of  several  products.  The  diversified  type  of  farm  makes  shifts  between  dairy 
and  other  products  as  price  relationships  change.  To  illustrate  some  of  the 
differences  in  conditions  under  which  dairy  products  are  produced  in  the  United 
States,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  constructed  three  sets  of 
data  which  describe,  respectively,  a  specialized  dairy  farm  in  the  Northeast, 
a  less  specialized  dairy  farm  in  Wisconsin,  and  a  so-called  hog  dairy  farm 
in  the  Corn  Belt  (table  37). 

A  typical  dairy  farm  in  the  Northeast  is  rather  specialized  in  dairying,  with 
little  income  from  any  other  source  and  with  its  cropping  program  designed 
to  produce  roughage  for  the  dairy  herd.  Some  grain  is  produced  but  more 
than  half  of  the  requirements  are  purchased.  The  average  number  of  cows  kept 
for  milk  is  greater  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  areas. 

In  southern  Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand,  a  typical  dairy  farm  has  a  sizable 
hog  enterprise  along  with  milk  cows  and  produces  most  of  the  grain  as  well  as 
the  roughage  used.  The  dairy  herd  is  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  Northeast, 
total  number  of  acres  in  the  farm  is  smallest  of  the  three  types,  but  the  total 
farm  business  and  net  income  to  operator  usually  are  somewhat  larger  than  on 
either  of  the  other  two  types  of  farms. 

In  the  Corn  Belt  a  large  share  of  the  milk  is  produced  on  hog-dairy  farms.  On 
such  a  farm  the  milking  herd  is  about  half  the  size  of  that  on  a  typical  Northeast 
specialized  dairy  farm,  but  other  enterprises,  particularly  hogs  and  cash  crops, 
are  at  least  as  important  as  cows  as  a  source  of  income.  The  number  of  acres 
is  about  as  large  as  in  the  Northeast,  but  the  proportion  of  acres  in  crops  is  much 
greater  and  that  in  pasture,  less. 

Importance  of  the  milk  manufacturing  industry 

The  manufactured  dairy  products  industry  of  the  United  States  comprises 
nearly  10,000  plants  spread  throughout  all  the  48  States.  There  are,  in  addition, 
more  than  10,000  small  retail  ice-cream  concerns  making  ice  cream  from  pur¬ 
chased  ice-cream  mix.  Data  such  as  total  employment,  value  added  by  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  much  related  information  cannot  be  determined  from  census 
reports  because  many  plants  having  combined  fluid  milk  and  manufacturing  oper¬ 
ations  do  not  report  separate  data  on  all  phases  of  these  different  operations. 
Moreover,  the  Census  of  Manufactures  did  not  include  nearly  2,000  plants  which 
did  not  meet  the  census  requirement  of  having  one  or  more  employees  in  addition 
to  the  proprietor  or  which  had  a  more  important  enterprise  that  caused  them  to 
be  classed  in  another  industry.  The  plants  not  included  in  the  census  were  small. 

On  the  basis  of  products  manufactured  in  1949  it  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  that  more  than  55,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk  or  milk 
equivalent  of  cream  were  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products.  This  is  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  total  milk  equivalent  sold  by  farmers  to  plants  and  dealers.  In 
1949  the  value  of  manufactured  dairy  products  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
calculated  at  retail  prices,  w^as  approximately  $3,100,000,000.  This  includes 
military  purchases  and  excludes  butter  made  by  farmers  and  consumed  on  farms 

where  produced.  ...  .  , 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  dairy  manufacturing  industry  is  marked 

by  a  concentration  in  the  North  Central  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  and  Idaho.  This  concentration  is  more  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  accompanying  maps  which  show  locations  of  creameries,  condenseries,  ice¬ 
cream  plants,  and  cheese  factories.  Although  some  of  these  maps  have  not  been 
revised  in  the  last  several  years,  the  general  geographical  distribution  has  not 
changed  materially  (figs.  17-21). 
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Importance  of  fluid-milk  industry 

The  exact  size  of  the  fluid-milk  industry  in  terms  of  number  of  operating 
units,  capital  invested,  number  of  employees,  pay  roll,  etc.,  is  not  known. 
It  is  difficult  to  classify  many  business  units  which  are  engaged  in  the  bottling 
and  distribution  of  fluid  milk  and  cream.  These  may  range  from  small  farmer- 
dealers  or  producer-distributors,  who  distribute  only  milk  of  their  own  produc¬ 
tion,  usually  on  a  very  small  scale,  through  the  local  creameries  which  have 
as  their  major  enterprises  the  manufacture  of  butter  but  which  distribute  some 
fluid  milk  and  cream  locally,  to  the  very  large  scale  distributors  who  operate 
in  great  urban  markets.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Milk  Industry  Founda¬ 
tion2  that  there  are  50,000  distributors  of  fluid  milk  of  all  types  in  the 
United  States.  The  total  retail  value  of  sales  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  1949 
was  approximately  $3,400,000,000. 

Approximately  57,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk  (26,500,000,000  quarts)  were 
consumed  in  1949  as  fluid  milk  or  fluid  cream  in  households,  restaurants,  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  on  farms  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  quantity,  approximately 
45,000,000,000  pounds  (21,000,000,000  quarts)  were  consumed  in  all  places  other 
than  on  farms  where  produced.  This  would  constitute  a  daily  volume  of  about 
58,000,000  quarts  of  milk  and  the  milk  equivalent  of  fluid  cream.  The  fluid- 
milk  industry  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dispersed  industries  in  the  United 
States,  both  as  to  location  of  production  and  location  of  processing  and 
distributing  plants. 

Importance  of  dairy  products  at  the  retail  level 

Domestic  purchases  of  all  dairy  products  in  1949  totaled  slightly  less  than 
$6,500,000,000.  In  addition,  farm  families  consumed  dairy  products,  produced 
on  farms,  worth  $730,000,000,  based  on  prices  farmers  could  have  obtained  for 
their  dairy  products.  The  total  value  of  all  dairy  products  consumed  do¬ 
mestically  in  1949,  was  $7,200,000,000. 

Dairy  products  account  for  almost  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount  spent  for 
food  by  all  domestic  purchasers  other  than  farm  families  and  the  military. 
As  a  group,  expenditures  on  dairy  products  rank  second  to  meat  products  and 
ahead  of  grain  products.  Within  the  dairy  products  group,  fresh  whole  milk 
accounts  for  about  half  of  the  amount  spent,  with  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  and 
evaporated  milk  together  accounting  for  an  additional  43  percent.3  Buttermilk, 
skim  milk,  chocolate  milk,  cream,  condensed  milk,  and  dry  milk  together  ac¬ 
count  for  8  percent.  These  relationships  were  found  in  a  survey  of  consumers 
in  the  spring  of  1948.  Similar  conclusions  may  be  reached  from  the  retail  cost 
of  the  dairy  products  in  the  family  annual  market  basket  of  food  products, 
from  which  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  estimates  marketing  charges 
and  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar. 

Mature  of  market  for  dairy  products 

Of  the  73  billion  pounds  of  milk  sold  by  farmers  at  wholesale  in  1949,  a  little 
over  six-tenths  was  used  for  direct  consumption  as  fluid  milk  and  cream ;  the 
balance  was  used  in  producing  a  long  list  of  commodities.  Many  of  these  are 
shown  in  figure  1,  which  illustrates  the  complexity  of  the  milk  marketing  and 
processing  system.  Practically  all  the  butterfat  sold  as  cream  was  used  in  making 
butter. 

Because  of  the  multiple  uses  of  milk  sold  at  wholesale  by  farmers  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  finished  products  which  result,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  present 
a  single  set  of  data  which  will  enable  one  to  generalize  for  all  products  con¬ 
cerned.  The  various  products  made  from  milk  can  be  combined  only  by  choosing 
a  common  denominator.  Because  of  differences  in  nature,  uses  and  trends  be¬ 
tween  the  two  major  components  of  whole  milk — fat  solids  and  solids-not-fat — 


2  Milk  Facts,  1948-49  edition,  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

3  From  Food  Consumption  of  Urban  Families  in  the  United  States,  Spring  1948,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion  and  Home  Economics,  1948  Food  Consumption  Surveys,  Preliminary  Report  No.  5, 
May  30,  1949,  as  summarized  in  The  Dairy  Situation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  No.  DS-202,  July,  August,  1949,  pp.  14-16.  The  source 
cited  does  not  include  butter  among  the  dairy  products  but  shows  butter  as  one  of  the 
table  fats.  The  figures  for  dairy  products  shown  above,  however,  include  butter. 
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a  dual  set  of  data  has  been  developed.  Supply  and  distribution  tables  have 
been  constructed  for  total  milk  fat  and  for  total  milk  solids-not-fat  (tables  40 
and  41).  ♦ 

At  going  market  prices,  the  value  of  the  fat  portion  of  milk  always  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  value  of  the  solids-not-fat  portion.  Practically  all  the  milk  fat  has 
been  used  for  human  food,  except  a  small  quantity  fed  to  calves.  For  solids- 
not-fat,  however,  a  substantial,  though  decreasing,  proportion  has  been  used 
for  animal  feed. 

The  American  dairy  industry,  whether  judged  on  the  basis  of  production  of 
milk  fat  or  solids-not-fat,  is  primarily  a  domestic  industry.  Over  all,  both  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  are  very  small  as  compared  with  domestic  production.  There 
are,  however,  important  differences  among  individual  products  as  to  the  relative 
importance  in  foreign  trade.  In  1949,  exports  as  percentages  of  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  were :  Butter  0.2  percent ;  cheese,  8  percent ;  evaporated  and  condensed 
whole  milk,  10  percent ;  dry  whole  milk,  63  percent ;  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids, 
23  percent.  Imports  as  percentages  of  domestic  production  in  1949  were :  Cheese, 
3  percent ;  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  0.6  percent ;  and  casein,  163  percent.  On  an 
over-all  basis,  using  both  fat  solids  and  solids-not-fat  methods  of  measurement, 
imports  were  equivalent  to  0.2  percent  of  all  domestic  supply  in  1949.  Exports, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  equivalent  to  2.1  percent  on  a  milk-fat  basis  and  4.4 
percent  on  a  solids-not-fat  basis.  Domestic  human  consumption  accounts  for 
the  major  portion  of  the  disappearance  for  both  milk  fat  and  solids-not-fat, 
equaling  90  percent  in  the  former  case  and  63  percent  in  the  case  of  solids-not- 
fat  (fig.  2). 

II.  MAJOR  DEVELOPMENTS,  1920-50 

Changes  in  farm  production,  disposition,  and  income  from  milk,  1920-50 

In  the  last  three  decades,  the  number  of  farms  producing  milk  has  varied 
within  a  range  of  about  15  percent.  The  most  recent  figure — 4,495,000  farms 
producing  milk  in  1944 — is  about  11  percent  less  than  for  1919  and  3  percent 
less  than  in  1929.  In  the  15-year  period  between  1929  and  1944,  herds  producing 
milk  primarily  for  use  on  the  farm  increased  slightly  in  numbers  and  held  about 
the  same  in  total  quantity  of  milk  produced.  Commercial-sized  herds,  however, 
decreased  in  numbers  and  shifted  toward  larger  producing  units.  As  shown 
by  the  accompanying  appendix  table  38,  farms  with  one  or  two  milk  cows 
increased  from  49  percent  of  all  farms  producing  milk  to  52  percent  in  1944,  and 
their  proportion  of  the  total  milk  produced  changed  from  12  to  11  percent. 
Herds  numbering  from  3  to  9  milk  cows — which  primarily  represent  farms 
where  milking  is  a  side-line  enterprise — decreased  from  39  to  32  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  farms  producing  milk,  and  their  production  of  milk  decreased 
from  39  to  28  percent  of  the  total.  On  the  other  hand,  herds  with  10  or  more 
milk  cows  increased  from  12  percent  of  the  total  in  1929  to  16  percent  in  1944, 
and  their  production  of  milk  increased  from  48  percent  of  the  total  to  61  percent. 

Over  the  30-year  period  from  1920  to  1950,  the  number  of  breeding  and  re¬ 
placement  cattle  for  milking  herds  on  January  1  increased  from  31.6  million 
head  to  38.6  million  head.  The  total  inventory  value  of  cattle  kept  for  milk 
purposes  has  fluctuated  widely,  depending  on  variations  in  value  per  head. 
On  January  1,  1920,  it  was  about  2.1  billion  dollars  and  on  January  1,  1950,  it 
was  5.5  billion  dollars.  In  the  intervening  period  it  had  fluctuated  from  a  low 
of  0.9  billion  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  1934  to  a  high  of  5.9  billion  dollars  on 
January  1,  1949.  The  value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment  used 
for  the  milking  herd  likewise  fluctuated  greatly  over  the  period,  ranging  from 
9.8  billion  dollars  in  1920  down  to  a  low  of  7.0  billion  dollars  in  1933,  and  up  to 
a  peak  of  13.8  billion  dollars  in  1950.  The  combined  value  of  livestock,  real 
estate,  and  equipment  used  in  the  production  of  milk  totaled  19.3  billion  dollars 
on  January  1,  1950,  compared  with  11.9  billion  dollars  in  1920  (table  2). 

Over  the  period  from  1920  to  1949,  the  total  number  of  cows  producing  milk 
on  farms  during  the  year  increased  about  12  percent.  Numbers  gradually  rose 
from  20.3  million  in  1920  to  a  peak  of  25.2  million  in  1934,  then  decreased  to 
23.3  million  in  1939,  increased  again  in  the  early  1940’s  to  a  peak  of  25.8  million 
in  1944,  then  decreased  steadily  to  the  22.7  million  in  1949.  Recently,  numbers 
have  again  turned  upward. 


Figube  1 

STATISTICAL  FLOW  CHART  FOR  MILK  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  1949 

(  FIGURES  IN  MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS  ) 
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Table  2. — Value  of  real  estate,  equipment,  and  cattle  for  milking  herds,  United 

States,  Jan.  1,  1920-50 


Year 

Value  of  land, 
buildings, 
and  equip¬ 
ment  used 
for  milking 
herds  1 
(millions  of 
dollars) 

Value  of  milk 
cattle  for 
breeding  and 
replacement 
purposes  2 
(millions  of 
dollars) 

Combined  value  of  real 
estate,  equipment,  and 
breeding  cattle  for  milk¬ 
ing  herds 

Millions  of 
dollars 

Percent  of  all 
farm  total 

1920 _ _ _ _ 

9, 829 

2,098 

11,927 

15.2 

1921 _ _ _ 

10, 498 

1,566 

12, 064 

16.8 

1922 _ 

8,613 

1,263 

9, 876 

15.8 

1923 _ _ _ 

8,  891 

1,285 

10, 176 

16.7 

1924 _ 

8,  553 

1,322 

9,  875 

16.9 

1925 _ _ _ 

8,  908 

1,  297 

10, 205 

17.8 

1926 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

9, 374 

1,450 

10,  824 

18.8 

1927 _ _ _ 

9,  648 

1,563 

11,211 

19.9 

1928 _ _ _ _ _ 

10, 124 

1,951 

12,  075 

21.3 

1929 _ 

10,  225 

2,  278 

12,  503 

21.7 

1930 _ _ _ 

10,  775 

2,315 

13,  090 

22.6 

1931 _ _ _ 

10, 867 

1,640 

12,  507 

24.0 

1932 _ 

9,  645 

1, 176 

10,  821 

24.7 

1933 _ _ _ _ _ 

6,  969 

909 

7,  878 

21.8 

1934 . . . . . 

7, 162 

871 

8,  033 

21.6 

1935 _ _ _ _ _ 

7,  715 

941 

8,  656 

22.5 

1936. _ _ 

7,617 

1,  501 

9,118 

22.0 

1937 _ _ _ _ _ 

7, 848 

1,  501 

9, 349 

22.0 

1938 _ 

8, 307 

1,  608 

9,  915 

23.2 

1939 _ _ _ _ 

8, 165 

1, 683 

9,  848 

23.3 

1940 _ _ _ 

8, 087 

1,  777 

9,  864 

23.5 

1941. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

7,742 

1,941 

9, 683 

23.0 

1942 _ 

7, 471 

2,  570 

10, 041 

21.6 

1943 _ _ _ 

7,  654 

3, 389 

11, 043 

21.2 

1944. _ _ _ _ 

8, 054 

3,519 

11,  573 

20.3 

1945 _ 

9,  451 

3,407 

12, 858 

20.9 

1946 _ 

11,056 

3, 694 

14,  750 

21.7 

1947 _ _ _ 

11,  756 

4,  676 

16,  432 

21.3 

1948 _ _ _ 

13,  658 

5,156 

18,  814 

22.1 

1949 _ _ _ 

13,  731 

5,919 

19,  650 

21.6 

1950... _ _ _ _ 

13,  845 

5, 488 

19, 333 

21.5 

1  The  value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery  and  equipment  assigned  to  milking  herds  was  based  on  annual 
estimates  of  total  for  all  farms.  Census  figures  for  specialized  dairy  farms  and  other  farms,  and  the  proportion 
of  farm  income  derived  from  milk  products  and  animals  sold  from  milking  herds. 

2  Includes  cows,  heifers,  and  heifer  calves  kept  mainly  for  milk,  bulls  heading  milking  herds,  and  replace¬ 
ment  bull  calves. 


Production  of  milk  per  cow  in  1949  was  at  an  all-time  high  of  5,239  pounds,  38 
percent  higher  than  in  1920.  Production  per  cow  has  shown  some  cyclic  varia¬ 
tions  over  the  30-year  period,  but  the  general  trend  has  been  steadily  upward 
as  the  result  of  improved  breeding  stock,  feeding  methods,  and  better  manage¬ 
ment  practices.  Total  production  of  milk  on  farms  in  1949  totaled  119,100,000,000 
pounds,  some  42,000,000,000  pounds,  or  54  percent  higher  than  in  1920.  Expan¬ 
sion  in  total  milk  production  on  farms  was  rather  steady  in  the  period  from 
1920,  to  1933,  dropped  off  a  little  in  the  next  few  years,  then  resumed  the  upward 
trend  to  1945  when  it  reached  a  peak  of  121,500,000,000  pounds.  In  the  early 
postwar  years,  production  dropped  to  a  low  of  115,500,000,000  pounds  in  1948, 
and  since  then  has  been  increasing.  In  1950  production  will  probably  come  close 
to  the  1945  record. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  decline  in  quantity  of  milk  used  on  farms  and  a 
marked  expansion  in  volume  of  milk  products  sold  by  farmers  into  commercial 
channels  in  the  25-year  period  from  1924  through  1949.  Milk  used  on  farms 
gradually  decreased  from  24,100,000,000  pounds  in  1924  to  20,500,000,000  in  1949, 
a  reduction  of  15  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  milk  represented 
in  products  sold  by  farmers  increased  from  65,100,000,000  pounds  in  1924  to 
98,700,000,000  pounds  in  1949,  an  increase  of  52  percent.  The  peak  volume  of 
sales  was  reached  in  the  high  production  year  1945,  when  the  milk  equivalent 
of  products  sold  amounted  to  100,800,000,000  pounds.  The  type  of  milk  product 
sold  by  farmers  has  also  shifted  markedly  over  the  period.  (Appendix  tables 
33  through  36).  In  the  middle  1920’s  the  volume  of  milk  skimmed  on  farms  for 
sale  as  cream  materially  exceeded  the  volume  of  whole  milk  sold  by  farmers 
to  plants  and  dealers.  The  whole  milk  sold,  however,  increased  steadily  through 
the  1930’s  and  jumped  even  more  sharply  during  the  recent  war  years.  In 
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1949,  the  total  volume  of  whole  milk  sold  by  farmers  to  plants  and  dealers  totaled 
73,100,000,000  pounds,  almost  treble  the  25,900,000,000  pounds  sold  in  this  form  in 
1924.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  milk  skimmed  on  farms  for  sale  as 
cream  totaled  20,100,000,000  pounds  in  1949,  only  about  two-thirds  as  much 
as  in  1924,  and  only  55  percent  as  much  as  in  the  early  1930’s  when  farm  skim¬ 
ming  was  at  its  peak.  The  volume  of  milk  retailed  by  farmers  directly  to  con¬ 
sumers  as  milk  and  cream  has  dropped  steadily  since  the  middle  1930’s,  and  in 
1949  it  totaled  4,600,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  6,100,000,000  pounds  in 
1924.  Sales  of  home-made  butter  by  farmers  in  1949  had  dropped  even  more 
sharply  to  a  level  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  1924  and  were  of  commercial  impor¬ 
tance  in  only  a  few  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  farms,  consumption  of  milk  and 
cream  in  family  households  has  been  maintained  at  about  the  same  level  over  the 
last  quarter  century,  with  the  1949  volume  totaling  12,500,000,000  pounds  against 
11,800,000,000  in  1924.  Likewise,  milk  fed  to  calves  has  been  maintained  at  close 
to  the  3,000,000,000  pound  level  over  most  of  the  period.  On  the  other  hand,  use  of 
farm-churned  butter  by  farm  families  has  declined  to  less  than  half  the  level  of 
1924.  Home-made  butter  consumed  on  farms  in  1949  accounted  for  4,800,000,000 
pounds  of  milk.  Home  consumption  was  still  very  important  in  the  Southern 
States. 

In  terms  of  percentage  of  total  milk  produced,  sales  oft  the  farm  increased 
from  73  percent  in  1924  to  83  percent  in  1949.  Whole  milk  sold  to  plants  and 
dealers  increased  from  29  to  61  percent,  while  milk  skimmed  on  farms  for  sale  as 
cream  dropped  from  33  to  17  percent.  Milk  used  on  farms  declined  from  27  to 
17  percent  of  total  production,  with  the  bulk  of  the  reduction  coming  in  milk 
used  for  farm-churned  butter. 

Farmers’  cash  returns  from  milk,  cream,  and  farm  butter  marketed  in  1949 
were  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  in  1920.  In  the  intervening  years 
the  substantial  up  and  down  variations  were  associated  with  the  gradual  increase 
in  volume  and  the  sharp  fluctuations  in  prices  of  dairy  products.  Cash  returns 
to  farmers  from  dairy  products  dropped  gradually  from  $1,500,000,000  in  1920 
to  $1,200,000,000  in  1922,  then  rose  fairly  steadily  to  $l,8Q0,000,00O  in  1929.  They 
then  dropped  back  sharply  to  less  than  $1,000,000,000  in  1932,  but  again  increased 
to  $1,500,000,000  in  1937.  Returns  from  dairy  products  declined  slightly  in  the 
next  couple  of  years  and  then  began  a  war-induced  rise  to  the  peak  to  date  of 
$4,400,000,000  in  1948.  In  1949,  cash  receipts  dropped  15  percent  to  $3,800,000,000. 

Milk  and  milk  products  accounted  for  13  percent  of  the  cash  returns  from  all 
products  marketed  in  1949  compared  with  a  peak  of  21  percent  in  1932,  14  percent 
in  1924,  and  12  percent  in  1920.  During  the  1935-39  period,  dairy  products 
accounted  for  about  17  percent  of  the  cash  returns  from  all  farm  products.  Of 
the  gross  farm  income,  including  also  value  of  products  consumed  in  the  farm 
household,  dairy  products  represented  15  percent  of  the  all-products  total  in 
1949  compared  with  22  percent  in  1930,  16  percent  in  1924.,  and  13  percent  in 
1920  (fig.  4). 

Substantial  differences  are  noticeable  among  regions  of  the  country  in  numbers 
of  cows  and  production  of  milk.  Regionally,  in  the  25-year  period  from  1924  to 
1949  milk  cow  numbers  increased  about  one-fifth  in  the  South  and  about  one- 
tenth  in  the  East  North  Central  area.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  numbers 
were  unchanged  and  in  the  West  North  Central  States  there  were  about  10 
percent  fewer  milk  cows  than  in  1924.  The  national  average  increase  over  the 
period  was  6  percent.  Regionally,  the  increase  in  milk  production  from  1924 
to  1949  was  more  than  50  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  region ;  between  40  and  45 
percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  South  Central,  and  Western  regions ;  23  percent 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and  18  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  area. 
The  national  average  increase  over  the  period  was  34  percent. 

Small  changes  in  labor  and  feed  requirements  in  producing  milk  during  last  three 
decades 

Labor  requirements  per  hundredweight  of  milk  produced  have  been  relatively 
more  stable  than  is  the  case  for  many  other  farm  products.  The  handling  of 
dairy  cows  has  been  mechanized  to  a  limited  degree  only,  and  there  have  been 
offsetting  forces  in  the  form  of  increased  labor  needed  to  meet  sanitary 
regulations. 

Available  data  indicate  that  the  amount  of  total  feed  required  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  milk  produced  also  has  been  rather  stable.  The  quantity  of  grain  fed 
per  unit  of  milk  produced  increased  somewhat  from  1920-24  to  1945-49,  but 
this  apparently  was  offset  by  a  decrease  in  silage  and  pasture  consumed  per 
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unit,  of  production.  The  results  of  research  in  animal  nutrition,  however,  have 
suggested  several  avenues  by  which  milk  may  be  produced  more  efficiently  in 
terms  of  feed  required.  The  requirements  of  certain  of  the  organic  and  inorganic 
constituents,  as  well  as  the  vitamins,  have  been  fairly  well  worked  out.  As  a 
result,  there  is  no  longer  need  for  cattle  on  farms  to  suffer  from  deficiencies  in 
vitamin  D  and  vitamin  A,  and  indeed  the  incidence  of  these  deficiencies  has  ma¬ 
terially  decreased.  The  needs  for  calcium  and  phosphorus  are  well  understood 
and  deficiencies  can  be  avoided  by  proper  fertilization  of  the  soil  or  by  feeding 
supplements  in  the  ration. 

Trends  in  utilization  of  milk  supply 

Total  production  of  milk  in  the  United  States  has  increased  over  the  years  at 
a  rate  which  allowed  about  a  constant  total  of  per  capita  supplies  of  milk 
products.  Even  with  the  phenomenal  rise  in  exports  during  the  1940’s,  per 
capita  supplies  of  milk  products  in  total  dropped  only  slightly  below  the  previous 
averages. 

As  domestic  consumption  accounts  for  most  of  the  over-all  dairy  output,  it  is 
appropriate  to  consider  separately  the  effects  of  changes  in  civilian  consumption 
on  the  pattern  of  production  for  major  manufactured  dairy  products.  Exports 
are  discussed  in  a  separate  portion  of  this  report. 

Except  for  butter,  consumption  per  person  of  all  major  manufactured  dairy 
products  has  tended  to  increase  since  1920  (figures  5  and  6  and  tables  70-79). 
Rates  of  consumption  per  person  (product  weight)  in  1949  as  percentages  of  1920- 
24  for  several  items  were  as  follows :  Evaporated  whole  milk,  214  percent ;  cheese, 
170  percent;  and  ice  cream  219  percent.  Consumption  of  condensed  milk  was 
about  the  same  in  1949  as  in  the  early  1920’s.  These  increases  did  not  accur  with¬ 
out  some  interruptions;  particularly  significant  was  the  drop  of  several  items 
in  World  War  II  growing  out  of  wartime  shortages  and  the  supply  allocations 
and  rationing  programs  stemming  therefrom. 

After  fluctuating  between  16  and  18  pounds  per  person  per  year  for  about 
20  years,  consumption  of  butter  dropped  sharply  during  World  War  II,  reached 
10  pounds  in  the  early  postwar  years,  and  still  has  not  recovered  to  prewar 
levels.  The  experience  since  World  War  II  is  in  contrast  to  developments  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  I  when  consumption  of  butter  recovered  rapidly.  The  peak 
in  consumption  for  the  interwar  period  was  18.4  pounds  which  was  reached  in 
1926.  Except  for  a  slight  increase  during  the  depression  years  1931-34,  con¬ 
sumption  per  person  of  butter  in  the  Unted  States  has  been  lower  than  in  the 
1920’s,  and  in  the  last  decade  a  substantial  downward  movement  has  occurred. 
Per  capita  consumption  of  numerous  products  made  from  skim  milk  expanded 
fivefold  from  the  mid-1920’s  until  1949.  This,  however,  was  partly  offset  by 
a  net  decline  in  consumption  of  liquid  skim  milk  products. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  was  unusually  stable  until 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  During  1945-49,  consumption  of  this  item  aver¬ 
aged  405  pounds  per  person,  compared  with  a  340-pound  average  in  1935-39. 
With  this  increase  in  consumption,  fluid  milk  and  cream  have  gained  relative 
to  the  total  of  other  dairy  products.  In  the  last  7  years,  between  52  and  55 
percent  of  the  total  consumption  of  milk  fat  has  been  in  the  form  of  fluid  milk 
and  cream,  compared  with  43  to  46  percent  in  each  year  from  1924  through 
1942  (tables  3  and  4) . 

Several  considerations  are  involved  in  explaining  changes  in  the  domestic 
use-pattern  of  dairy  products.  In  prewar  years,  prices  for  fluid  milk  fluctuated 
rather  closely  with  consumer  incomes,  resulting  in  fairly  stable  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  and  cream.  During  the  early  1940’s,  the  increase  in  income  per 
person,  together  with  price  ceilings  on  fluid  milk  and  relative  abundance  of  this 
commodity  as  compared  with  several  other  foods,  resulted  in  large  expansion  in 
use  of  that  product.  Use  of  cheese  has  increased  over  the  years,  apparently  as 
a  result  of  improved  techniques  in  processing  and  merchandising  and  a  noticeable 
increase  in  consumer  preference  for  this  product.  Evaporated  milk  has  been 
improved  also  as  compared  with  30  years  ago,  and  for  many  years  there  has  been 
a  swing  toward  the  use  of  this  product  for  infant  feeding.  Consumption  of  ice 
cream  responds  readily  to  changes  in  consumer  incomes.  Thus  the  rise  in 
real  incomes  of  consumers  over  the  years  has  led  to  a  gradual  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  ice  cream.  A  factor  also  of  importance  is  the  offering  of  ice  cream 
to  consumers  over  longer  periods  of  the  year  and  through  more  distributive 
outlets. 
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Table  3. — Milk-fat  (butterfat):  Consumption  per  person  by  type  of  dairy  product , 

United  States,  192 

[Pounds] 


Manu- 

fac- 

Distribution  among  manufactured  products 

Year 

Total 

milk 

Fluid 

milk 

and 

cream 

Butter 1 2 

tured 

prod¬ 

ucts, 

exclud¬ 

ing 

butter 

Total 

cheese 

Evap¬ 

orated 

milk 

Ice 

cream 

Con¬ 
densed 
milk  1 

Dry 

whple 

milk 

Malted 

milk 

1924 . . 

30.8 

13.3 

14.2 

3.3 

1.44 

0.  75 

0. 92 

0. 13 

0.02 

0.01 

.01 

1925 _ 

31. 1 

13.5 

14.2 

3.4 

1.46 

.72 

1.07 

.15 

.02 

1926 _ _ 

31.6 

13.5 

14.6 

3.5 

1.48 

.75 

1.07 

.12 

.03 

.01 

1927 _ 

31.  5 

13.8 

14.3 

3.4 

1.41 

.74 

1.11 

.  12 

.03 

.01 

1928 _ 

31.3 

14. 1 

13.8 

3.4 

1.39 

.81 

1.12 

.10 

.02 

.01 

1929 _ 

31.5 

14. 1 

13.7 

3.7 

1.46 

.88 

1.22 

.13 

.02 

.01 

1930 . . . 

31.9 

14.6 

13.7 

3.6 

1.46 

.88 

1. 13 

.  13 

.02 

.01 

1931 _ 

32.8 

15.1 

14.3 

3.4 

1.42 

.91 

.98 

.  10 

.02 

.01 

1932 _ 

32.6 

14.9 

14.  5 

3.2 

1.39 

.97 

.72 

.09 

.02 

.01 

1933 _ 

31.9 

14.5 

14.2 

3.2 

1.43 

.97 

69 

.08 

.02 

.01 

1934 _ 

32.0 

14.0 

14.5 

3.5 

1.54 

1.06 

.83 

.07 

.03 

.01 

1935 _ 

31.6 

14.1 

13.7 

3.8 

1.66 

1.15 

.91 

.07 

.04 

.01 

1936 _ 

31.3 

14.3 

13.0 

4.0 

1.70 

1. 11 

1. 10 

.08 

.04 

.01 

1937 _ 

31.4 

14. 1 

13.0 

4.3 

1.75 

1. 17 

1.26 

.07 

.03 

.01 

1938 _ 

31.4 

14.0 

13.0 

4.4 

1.85 

1.22 

1.25 

.06 

.03 

.01 

1939 _ 

32.  5 

14.2 

13.  7 

4.6 

1.88 

1.28 

1.34 

.04 

.04 

.01 

1940 _ _ _ 

32.6 

14.4 

13.4 

4.8 

1.90 

1.38 

1.39 

.06 

.04 

.01 

1941 _ 

32. 1 

14.  5 

12.6 

5.0 

1.88 

1.32 

1.66 

.03 

.  05 

.01 

1942 _ 

33.3 

15.  5 

12.4 

5.4 

2. 04 

1.30 

1.95 

.03 

.05 

.02 

1943 _ 

30.3 

16.5 

9.3 

4.5 

1.57 

1.35 

2  1.38 

.07 

.10 

.03 

1944 

30.8 

17.  2 

9.4 

4.2 

1.54 

1.08 

2  1.42 

.08 

.09 

.02 

1945 _ _ 

32.0 

18.2 

8.6 

5.2 

2. 11 

1.28 

2  1.  57 

.08 

.10 

.03 

1946 . . . 

32.3 

17.9 

8. 1 

6.3 

2. 12 

1.34 

2  2. 67 

.03 

.  14 

.02 

1947 . . 

31.3 

16.4 

8.7 

6.2 

2.  22 

1.43 

2  2.38 

.07 

.12 

.01 

1948 _ _ _ 

29.9 

16.2 

7.8 

5.9 

2.18 

1.44 

2  9  11 

.06 

.08 

.01 

1949 _ _ _ 

30.2 

16.1 

8.2 

5.9 

2.  29 

1.40 

2  2.  03 

.09 

.07 

.01 

1  Excludes  estimated  quantities  of  fat  from  these  products  used  in  making  ice  cream.  The  series  on  fat 
content  of  butter  in  this  table,  therefore,  is  not  the  same  as  shown  in  table  8. 

2  Includes  milk  sherbet,  ice  milk  and  dry  ice  cream  mix. 


1976  UTILIZATION  OF  FARM  CROPS 


Table  4. — Milk  fat  (butterfat) :  Consumption  per  person  by  type  of  dairy  product 
as  a  percentage  of  total  milk-fat  consumed,  192Jf~49- 

[Percent] 


Manu¬ 

factured 

products, 

excluding 

butter 

Distribution  among  manufactured 
products 

Year 

Total 

milk 

Fluid 
milk  and 
cream 

Butter 

Total 

cheese 

Evapo¬ 

rated 

milk 

Ice 

cream 

Con¬ 
densed, 
dry  whole 
and 
malted 
milk 

1924 . . 

100.0 

43.2 

46.1 

10.7 

4.7 

2.4 

3.0 

0.6 

1925 . . 

100.0 

43.4 

45.7 

10.9 

4.7 

2.3 

3.4 

.5 

1926 . . 

100.0 

42.7 

46.2 

11. 1 

4.7 

2.4 

3.4 

.6 

1927 . . 

100.0 

43.8 

45.4 

10.8 

4.5 

2.3 

3.5 

.5 

1928 _ _ _ _ 

100.0 

45.0 

44.1 

10.9 

4.4 

2.6 

3.6 

.3 

1929 . . 

100.0 

44.8 

43.5 

11.7 

4.6 

2.8 

3.9 

.4 

1930 _ _ _ 

100.0 

45.8 

42.9 

11.3 

4.6 

2.8 

3.5 

.4 

1931 . . 

100.0 

46.0 

43.6 

10.4 

4.3 

2.8 

3.0 

.3 

1932 _ _ 

100.0 

45.7 

44.5 

9.8 

4.3 

3.0 

2.2 

.3 

1933 _ 

100.0 

45.  5 

44.5 

10.0 

4.5 

3.0 

2.2 

.3 

1934 . . 

100.0 

43.8 

45.3 

10.9 

4.8 

3.3 

2.6 

.2 

1935 _ 

100.0 

44.6 

43.4 

12.0 

5.3 

3.6 

2.9 

.2 

1936 _ _ 

100.0 

45.7 

41.5 

12.8 

5.4 

3.5 

3.5 

.4 

1937 . . 

100.0 

44.9 

41.4 

13.7 

5.6 

3.7 

4.0 

.4 

1938 . . . . 

100.0 

44.6 

41.4 

14.0 

5.9 

3.9 

4.0 

.2 

1939  _ _ _ 

100.0 

43.7 

42.2 

14.1 

5.9 

3.9 

4. 1 

.2 

1940 . . . . 

100.0 

44.2 

41.1 

14.7 

5.8 

4.2 

4.3 

.4 

1941 _ _ 

100.0 

45.2 

39.3 

15.5 

5.9 

4.1 

5.2 

.3 

1942 _ _ 

100.0 

46.5 

37.2 

16.3 

6.1 

3.9 

5.9 

.3 

1943 _ _ 

100.0 

54.5 

30.6 

14.9 

5.2 

4.5 

4.6 

.6 

1944 _ _ _ 

100.0 

55.8 

30.5 

13.7 

5.0 

3.5 

4.6 

.6 

1945. _ _ 

100.0 

56.9 

26.9 

16.2 

6.6 

4.0 

4.9 

.7 

1946 . . 

100.0 

55.4 

25.1 

19.5 

6.6 

4. 1 

8.3 

.5 

1947 _ _ _ 

100.0 

52.4 

27.8 

19.8 

7.1 

4.6 

7.6 

.5 

1948 . . . . 

100.0 

54.2 

26.1 

19.7 

7.3 

4.8 

7.1 

.5 

1949 . . . . 

100.0 

53.3 

27.2 

19.5 

7.6 

4.6 

6.7 

.6 

Note. — Computed  from  data  in  table  3. 


Because  of  rising  per  capita  consumption  for  several  products  mentioned  above, 
use  of  milk  in  manufacturing  increased  faster  than  the  population  from  the 
early  1920’s  through  the  1930’s.  In  1935-39,  an  average  of  49  billion  pounds 
of  milk  was  used  annually  in  major  factory  products,  an  increase  of  22  percent 
over  the  approximately  40  billion  pounds  in  the  middle  1920’s  (table  80).  Pro¬ 
duction  of  major  items  in  1935-39  as  percentages  of  1920-24  are  as  follows: 
Creamery  butter,  140  percent ;  total  cheese,  151  percent ;  and  evaporated  whole 
milk,  186  percent.  Production  of  dry  whole  milk  expanded  threefold,  and 
production  of  nonfat  dry-milk  solids  increased  about  sevenfold. 

During  World  War  II,  consumption  and  prdoduction  of  some  dairy  products 
were  restricted  by  supply  controls  of  various  kinds.  The  peak  in  total  milk 
used  in  manufactured  dairy  products,  60  billion  pounds,  was  reached  in  1942. 
In  the  following  years  of  World  War  II,  the  pattern  of  output  shifted  and  total 
milk  used  in  factory  production,  especially  of  butter,  declined  gradually.  About 
55  billion  pounds  were  used  each  year  in  1944  and  1945,  and  in  1946  the  total 
usage  declined  to  52  billion  pounds.  In  the  postwar  era,  there  has  been  again 
a  tendency  to  expand,  although  1948  declined  sharply  from  the  preceding  year, 
reflecting  the  drought  of  1947.  The  1943-45  average  of  milk  used  in  factory 
production  was  55.5  billion  pounds,  an  increase  of  14  percent  over  the  1935-39 
period.  Wartime  demands  were  relatively  greater  for  those  items  containing 
both  the  fat  and  solids-not-fat  components  of  whole  milk,  such  as  evaporated 
milk  and  whole  milk  cheese.  Consequently,  as  shown  in  table  5,  production 
of  these  items  expanded  substantially,  whereas  production  of  butter  was  reduced 
moderately.  The  pattern  of  production  in  1949,  although  free  of  all  supply 
controls,  more  nearly  resembled  the  pattern  in  output  of  1943-45  than  of  1935-39. 


Table  5. — Total  'production  ( product  weight )  of  manufactured  dairy  products  in  the  United  States,  1920-49 

[Millions  of  pounds] 
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Table  5. — Total  production  ( product  weight )  of  manufactured  dairy  products  in  the  United  States,  1920-49 — Continued 
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Figure  7 


MAJOR  OUTLETS  FOR  MILK 


*  ACTUAL  QUANTITIES 

A CONSISTS  OF  MILK  USED  IN  ICE  CREAM,  CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK,  CHEESE,  AND  DRY  WHOLE  MILK 
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Table  6. — Utilization  of  milk  for  fluid  purposes  and  for  specified  (manufactured 
products  as  a  percentage  of  total  milk  production ,  United  States,  1924-^9 

[Percent] 


Year 

Fluid  milk  and 
cream  1 

Butter 

Total  less  butter, 

fluid  milk  and 

cream 

Cheese 

Milk 

Ice  cream 

CO 

t-t 

o> 

O 

Total 

Creamery 

Farm 

Total 

American  2 

e* 

U 

<v 

+3 

O 

Total 

Evaporated 

Condensed 

Dry  whole 

1924... 

42.5 

30.9 

14.1 

45.0 

12.5 

5.1 

5.1 

2.7 

0.8 

0.1 

2.3 

1.5 

100 

1925... 

42.6 

30.8 

13.4 

44.2 

13.2 

5.3 

5.3 

2.7 

.8 

.1 

2.7 

1.6 

100 

1926. .. 

42.1 

31.7 

13.1 

44.8 

13.1 

4.9 

4.9 

2.6 

.7 

.1 

2.6 

2.2 

100 

1927... 

42.0 

31.8 

12.5 

44.3 

13.7 

4.6 

4.6 

2.8 

.7 

.1 

2.7 

2.8 

100 

1928... 

42.5 

31. 1 

11.9 

43.0 

14.5 

4.9 

4.9 

2.9 

.6 

.  1 

2.8 

3.2 

100 

1929... 

42.2 

31.5 

10.8 

42.3 

15.5 

3.7 

1.6 

4.7 

3.2 

.8 

.1 

3.0 

3.7 

100 

1930... 

42.0 

31.2 

10.4 

41.6 

16.4 

3.8 

1. 1 

4.9 

3.0 

.7 

.1 

2.8 

4.9 

100 

1931... 

40.9 

31.7 

10.4 

42. 1 

17.0 

3.6 

i.i 

4.7 

2.9 

.6 

.1 

2.3 

6.4 

100 

1932... 

41.3 

31-9 

11.1 

43.0 

15.7 

3.6 

1.0 

4.6 

3.2 

.4 

.1 

1.7 

5.  7 

100 

1933... 

41.0 

32.9 

11.0 

43.9 

15. 1 

3.9 

1.2 

5.1 

3.4 

.4 

.  1 

1.6 

4.5 

100 

1934... 

40.5 

32.6 

10.9 

43.  5 

16.0 

4.3 

1.3 

5.6 

3.5 

.4 

.  1 

2.0 

4.4 

100 

1935... 

41.3 

31.4 

10.5 

41.9 

16.8 

4.6 

1.4 

6.0 

3.8 

.4 

.2 

2.2 

4.2 

100 

1936... 

41.8 

31.0 

9.7 

40.7 

17.5 

4.7 

1.4 

6.1 

4.2 

.5 

.1 

2.7 

3.9 

100 

1937... 

42.2 

31.0 

9.1 

40.1 

17.7 

4.8 

1.4 

6.2 

3.9 

.5 

.1 

3.  2 

3.8 

100 

1938... 

40.8 

32.9 

8.4 

41.3 

17.9 

5.3 

1.4 

6.7 

4. 1 

.5 

.2 

3.0 

3.4 

100 

1939... 

41.3 

32.5 

7.9 

40.4 

18.3 

5.0 

1.5 

6.5 

4.2 

.4 

.2 

3.2 

3.8 

100 

1940... 

40.6 

32.8 

7.2 

40.0 

19.4 

5.4 

1.6 

7.0 

4.7 

.5 

.2 

3.3 

3.7 

100 

1941... 

39.7 

31.7 

6.7 

38.4 

21.9 

6.5 

1.6 

8.1 

6.0 

.6 

.3 

3.8 

3.1 

100 

1942... 

40.7 

28.9 

6.1 

35.0 

24.3 

7.6 

1.5 

9.1 

6.2 

.5 

.4 

4.4 

3.7 

100 

1943... 

43.6 

28.0 

5.7 

33.7 

22.7 

6.4 

1.8 

8.2 

5.5 

.5 

.9 

3.8 

3.8 

100 

1944... 

45.3 

24.7 

5.5 

30.2 

24.5 

6.7 

1.7 

8.4 

6.1 

.6 

1.1 

3.9 

4.4 

100 

1945... 

46.4 

22.0 

5.4 

27.4 

26.2 

7.1 

1.9 

9.0 

6.5 

.7 

1.3 

4.1 

4.6 

100 

1946. .. 

48.4 

19.1 

5.4 

24.5 

27.1 

6.6 

2.3 

8.9 

5.4 

.5 

1.2 

6.7 

4.4 

100 

1947... 

47.0 

21.8 

5. 1 

26.9 

26.1 

7.7 

2.0 

9.7 

5.7 

.8 

1.0 

6.2 

2.7 

100 

1948... 

48.0 

20.4 

5.0 

25.4 

26.6 

7.2 

2.0 

9.2 

6.1 

.8 

1.1 

5.8 

3.6 

100 

1949  4__ 

47.1 

23.2 

4.6 

27.8 

25.1 

7.7 

2.1 

9.8 

4.8 

.8 

.8 

5.4 

3.5 

100 

1  Consumed  as  milk  or  cream  in  cities  and  villages  and  on  farms  where  produced. 

2  Data  not  broken  down  into  American  and  other,  1924-28. 

3  Includes  dry  cream,  malted  milk,  dry  part  skim  milk,  dry  ice  cream  mix  and,  for  1946  and  later  years, 
whole  milk  equivalent  of  the  fat  in  cottage  cheese;  also  residual,  including  miscellaneous  minor  uses;  milk 
fed  to  calves;  net  imports,  exports,  and  year-end  carry-over  of  milk  and  cream,  as  well  as  any  inaccuracies 
of  independently  determined  use  estimates. 

4  Preliminary. 


The  American  dairy  industry  always  has  utilized  for  food  practically  all  of 
the  milk  fat  produced,  but  the  forms  in  which  it  has  been  utilized  and  consumed 
have  shifted  substantially  over  the  years.  The  proportion  of  milk  used  in  butter 
showed  a  general  down  trend  from  1924  through  1949.  (See  table  6  and  figures 
7  and  8.)  The  largest  proportion  used — 45  percent — was  in  1924.  A  slight  up¬ 
turn  occurred  in  the  1930’s  but  in  that  period  the  percentage  used  in  butter  was 
about  two  percentage  points  below  the  1920’s.  In  the  1935-39  period,  about  41 
percent  of  the  Nation’s  milk  supply  was  used  for  making  butter,  and  during  the 
decade  of  the  1940’s  the  proportion  declined  rather  sharply.  In  the  1945-49 
period  it  averaged  26  percent.  The  proportion  of  milk  used  in  making  both 
creamery  butter  and  farm  butter  declined  between  the  middle  1920’s  and  1949, 
with  a  relatively  greater  decline  in  that  of  farm  butter.  In  1949,  23  percent  of 
the  milk  supply  was  used  in  creamery  butter  and  less  than  5  percent  was  used  in 
making  farm  butter.  For  1924,  the  percentages  were  31  percent  for  creamery 
and  14  percent  for  farm  butter.  The  proportion  of  milk  used  in  all  other  manu¬ 
factured  dairy  products  has  increased  with  few  interruptions,  since  1924.  The 
proportion  of  total  milk  used  in  making  cheese,  dry  whole  milk,  evaporated  milk, 
condensed  milk,  and  ice  cream  increased  gradually  through  1931.  After  a  slight 
decline  in  the  early  1930’s,  an  upward  trend  was  resumed,  which  has  prevailed 
to  date  with  few  exceptions.  In  the  last  5-year  period,  1945-49,  nearly  a  fourth 
of  the  Nation’s  milk  supply  was  utilized  each  year  in  the  products  other  than 
butter,  enumerated  above.  The  proportion  increased  for  all  items  listed  for 
the  period,  except  condensed  milk.  In  no  year,  however,  did  the  proportion  of 
milk  utilized  for  this  product  equal  more  than  1  percent  of  the  total  national 
supply. 
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In  contrast  to  the  situation  for  milk  fat,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  solids 
not  fat  has  been  channeled  into  nonfood  lines,  mainly  into  animal  feeding  (tables 
40  and  41).  However,  the  volume  so  involved  has  been  decreased  as  consump¬ 
tion  of  most  processed  dairy  products  containing  solids-not-fat  has  risen.  Unlike 
the  stability  in  consumption  per  person  of  milk  fat — ranging  between  30  and  33 
pounds  over  the  last  30  years — consumption  of  solids-not-fat  has  gradually 
increased  from  less  than  40  pounds  in  the  middle  1920’s  to  around  50  pounds  in 
the  late  1940’s.  These  changes  stem  from  the  general  alterations  in  pattern  of 
per  capita  consumption  among  the  different  items  discussed  above  (tables  42 
and  43).  The  sharp  rise  in  consumption  per  person  of  total  solids-not-fat  has 
occurred  while  production  of  total  solids-not-fat  per  person  has  been  fairly 
stable.  As  a  result,  the  proportion  of  total  output  of  solids-not-fat  utilized  for 
food  has  increased  from  approximately  50,  to  around  70  percent  in  recent  years. 

Dairy  industry  makes  important  contributions  to  Nation’s  diet 

Consumption  of  fresh  whole  milk  and  ice  cream  reached  new  high  levels  in  the 
middle  1940’s  and  some  other  items  were  above  prewar  levels.  Equating  quanti¬ 
ties  of  these  other  products  to  whole  milk  on  the  basis  of  the  protein  and  calcium 
they  contain,  and  adding  them  to  the  amount  of  fresh  whole  milk  consumed, 
gives  an  annual  total  equivalent  to  270  quarts  per  person  for  1946,  or  nearly 
3  glasses  a  day  per  person.  A  slight  decrease  has  occurred  since  1946. 

At  current  levels  of  consumption,  dairy  products  make  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food  supply.  In  1948,  fc<r  example,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  including  and  excluding  butter,  respectively,  provided  the  following  per¬ 
centages  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  nutrient  consumed  per  person  for  which 
calculations  were  made: 

[Percent] 


Including 

butter 

Excluding 

butter 

Calories _ _ _ _  _ _ _  _ 

16.5 

13.8 

Protein _ _ _ _  ..  _ _ 

25.0 

25.0 

Fat _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

25.5 

18.4 

Calcium . . . . . . . . . . .  . 

76.0 

76.0 

Iron.. _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ 

3.5 

3.5 

Vitamin  A . . . . .  .  . . . . 

17.7 

12.9 

Thiamine _ _  ...  _  _ 

10.2 

10.2 

Riboflavin _ _ _ _  .  .  _ _ _ _ _ 

47. 1 

47. 1 

Niacin _  .....  _  ....  .  _ _ _  _ _  _ 

3.6 

3.6 

Ascorbic  acid _  _  _  _ 

5.7 

5.7 

Milk  and  milk  products  now  supply  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  calcium, 
the  nutrient  most  likely  to  be  low  in  American  diets  (fig.  9).  The  estimated 
quantity  of  calcium  provided  by  the  per  capita  food  supply  is  very  close  to  the 
recommended  allowances  of  the  National  Research  Council,  weighted  to  a  per 
capita  basis.  For  other  nutrients  the  estimated  amount  in  the  per  capita  food 
supply,  on  the  average,  is  a  fifth  or  more  above  the  recommended  allowance,  thus 
providing  some  margin  of  safety.  This  means  that  needs  for  calcium,  as  cur¬ 
rently  estimated,  could  be  achieved  for  every  American  only  if  the  available 
supply  were  equally  divided  among  the  population.  It  is  well  known  that  sup¬ 
plies  of  foods  and  nutrients  are  not  evenly  distributed.  Income,  size  and  com¬ 
position  of  families,  food  habits,  and  availability  of  foods  are  some  of  the  factors 
that  make  for  differences  in  consumption.  The  effect  of  income  is  suggested  by 
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differences  in  the  consumption  of  certain  dairy  products  by  urban  families  as 
shown  below : 


Item 

Average  purchased  quan¬ 
tity  used  per  person  in 
a  week,  spring  1948, 
urban  families  in  2  in¬ 
come  classes 

$5,000-87,500 
as  percent¬ 
age  of 

$1,000-82,000 

$l,000-$2,000 

$5,000-$7,500 

Milk,  fluid  whole - quart-- 

2.15 

.13 

.68 

.09 

.13 

.22 

.16 

3.  41 

159 

Buttermilk— _ _ _ _ _ _  ------- . .  do  -  -  _  - 

Milk,  evaporated - - - - pound.- 

Cream - do - 

Ice  cream - do - 

Cheese - do - 

Butter _ do - 

.  u/ 
.33 
.22 
.29 
.38 

•  .28 

49 

244 

223 

173 

175 

Source:  Dairy  Products  in  City  Diets,  Commodity  Summary  No.  6,  based  on  Food  Consumption  Sur¬ 
veys,  1948,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 


Figure  9 


PERCENTAGE  OF  NUTRIENTS 
IN  U.  S.  DIET  SUPPLIED  BY 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
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DATA  FROM  BUREAU  OF  HUMAN  NUTRITION  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS  FOR  1948 
U. S. DEPARTM ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.47760-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Geographic  differences  reflecting  food  habits  and  perhaps  income  distribution 
are  shown  in  table  7,  which  gives  consumption  of  dairy  products  in  four  large 
cities  Families  in  Buffalo,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  and  San  Francisco  used  more 
milk  and  its  equivalent  in  other  products  than  those  in  Birmingham.  In  this 
southern  city,  consumption  of  fluid  whole  milk  was  lower,  but  consumption  of 
buttermilk  and  evaporated  milk  was  higher  than  in  the  northern  and  western 

cities. 
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Table  7. — Consumption  of  dairy  products — Four  cities:  Average  purchased  quan¬ 
tities  used  at  home  per  person  in  a  toeek,  housekeeping  families  of  2  or  more 
persons,  winter  {January -March)  19Jf8 


City 

House¬ 

holds 

Milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  cheese 

Total 
milk 
equiv¬ 
alent  1 

Milk 

Whole 

Butter¬ 

milk 

Evapo¬ 

rated 

Nonfat 
dry  milk 

Birmingham,  Ala _ _ _ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y _ _ 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn _ 

San  Francisco,  Calif _ _ _ 

Number 

267 

258 

253 

288 

Quart 

4.  21 

5. 09 
5.12 

5.  69 

Quart 
1.62 
3.48 
3.  82 
3.43 

Quart 

0.  62 
.03 
.07 
.06 

Pound 

0.91 

.43 

.12 

.46 

Pound 

0. 05 
0 
0 
0 

City 

Milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  cheese 

Butter 

Cream  and  ice  cream 

Cheese 

Cream 

Ice  cream 

Cottage 

American 

Other 

Birmingham,  Ala _ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y _ 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. . 

San  Francisco,  Calif _ _ 

Pound 

0.  04 
.10 
.28 
.19 

Pound 

0. 12 
.19 
.25 
.21 

Pound 

0. 02 
.16 
.11 
.32 

Pound 

0. 20 
.13 
.15 
.14 

Pound 

0. 01 
.05 
.02 
.09 

Pound 

0. 10 
.26 
.35 
.24 

1  Includes  all  items  in  the  group,  a  few  of  which  are  not  shown  separately.  Factors  used  for  expressing 
milk  equivalent  of  the  various  dairy  products  were  based  on  the  protein  and  mineral  content  of  each  product. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  Family  Economics 
Division. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  were  purchased  only  in  Birmingham  where  they  had 
been  on  the  market  for  several  years.  One  in  six  families  used  some  during  the 
week  covered  by  the  study  with  an  average  consumption  of  about  a  pound  a 
week  per  family  for  those  using  it. 

Estimates  of  the  nutritive  value  of  these  family  diets  reflect  the  differences  in 
consumption.  About  40  percent  of  city  families  had  diets  providing  less  than 
recommended  amounts  of  calcium.  The  proportion  was  36  percent  when  incomes 
were  $5,000-$7,500  but  among  families  with  incomes  between  $1,000  and  $2,000, 
it  was  50  percent. 

There  is  good  nutritional  justification  for  promoting  increased  consumption  of 
milk  and  its  products.  Several  types  of  research  have  been  undertaken  to  achieve 
this  objective.  Some  relate  to  expanding  food  uses  of  byproducts  like  nonfat 
dry  milk,  buttermilk,  and  whey.  The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  has  developed  recipes  for  using  dry  milk,  both  whole  and  nonfat,  in 
family  meals  and  in  school  lunches  or  meals  in  institutions.  As  a  special  feature, 
improved  formulas  for  bread  have  recently  been  developed,  tested  by  a  large 
baking  company,  and  released  for  school  lunch,  institutional,  and  hospital  use. 
Bread  made  following  these  recipes  contains  6  to  10  parts  by  weight  (flour  basis) 
of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Exploratory  research  is  under  way  to  promote  consumer  purchase  and  use  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  in  communities  where  consumers  have  not  been  acquainted  with 
this  product. 

Dairy  industry  provides  substantial  portion  of  food  fats 

Within  limits,  developments  within  the  dairy  industry  are  closely  related  to 
developments  in  the  general  fats  and  oils  situation.  The  link  between  these  two 
broad  groups  of  products  is  the  relationship  of  milk  fat,  mainly  through  butter, 
to  the  other  types  of  food  fats  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  origin. 

A  substantial  shift  has  occurred  over  three  decades  as  to  the  source  of  the 
food  fats  and  oils.  In  the  early  1920’s,  seven-tenths  were  of  animal  and  three- 
tenths  of  vegetable  origin.  In  1948,  the  two  sources  were  of  about  equal  im¬ 
portance  (table  8  and  fig.  10). 


Table  8. — Fats  and  oils  'products  {fat  content  basis):  Per  capita  consumption ,  by  product  and  by  origin,  1922-4-9 
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Figure  10 
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Although  dairy  products  supply  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  (visible  and 
invisible)  4  fat  consumed  per  person  than  in  former  years,  its  contribution, 
nevertheless,  is  still  very  significant.  The  30.2  pounds  of  milk  fat  (8.2  pounds 
in  butter,  22  pounds  in  all  other  dairy  products)  consumed  per  person  in  1949 
were  equivalent  to  27  percent  of  the  average  total  fat  intake.  In  1935-39,  dairy 
products  provided  31.6  pounds  of  milk  fat  (13.3  pounds  in  butter  and  18.3  pounds 
in  other  dairy  products),  which  accounted  for  30  percent  of  the  total  fat  intake. 
The  increase  in  consumption  of  margarine  in  recent  years  has  only  partly  offset 
the  decline  in  consumption  of  butter  (fig.  11).  The  fat  content  of  the  two 
combined  in  1949  was  13  pounds,  compared  with  a  rather  steady  level  around 
16  pounds  from  1922  through  1940.  Total  consumption  of  fat,  in  visible  and 
invisible  forms,  increased  from  106  pounds  in  1935-39  to  113  pounds  in  1949. 

Less  than  half  of  the  total  fats  consumed  are  classed  as  “visible”  food  fats 
and  oils,  consumption  of  which  increased  from  40  pounds  in  1922  to  the  peak  of 
47  pounds  in  1941.  (For  1941,  however,  the  consumption  rate  probably  was 
overstated  because  of  accumulation  of  stocks  in  channels  not  covered  by  stock 
surveys.)  With  wartime  shortages  and  strict  rationing,  the  per  capita  level 
dropped  to  39  pounds  in  1945.  An  increase  has  occurred  each  year  since  1945, 
and  in  1950  the  per  capita  level  will  amount  to  nearly  44  pounds.  Substantial 
differences  in  trends  are  noticeable  also  in  the  per  capita  consumption  levels  of 
the  different  fat  products. 

Substitutions  of  these  products  for  different  uses  depend  partly  upon  price  and 
partly  upon  applicability  of  the  particular  product  to  the  need.  Vegetable  short¬ 
ening  has  been  improved  considerably  for  use  in  home  recipes  and  thereby  has 
tended  to  replace  lard.  A  shift  to  vegetable  shortening  very  likely  has  occurred 
also  in  factory  production  of  cereal  products. 

The  price  per  pound  of  butter  is  higher  than  all  other  standard  food  fats.  In 
1949  the  retail  price  of  butter  in  major  cities  averaged  72  cents  a  pound,  com¬ 
pared  with  31  cents  a  pound  for  (uncolored)  margarine,  35  cents  a  pound  for 
shortening,  and  19  cents  a  pound  for  lard.  Margarine  is  in  a  price  range  which 
permits  its  use  as  both  shortening  and  spread.  The  price  of  margarine  has 
been  declining  relative  to  prices  of  butter  and  shortening.  From  1925-29  to 
1949,  the  price  of  (uncolored)  margarine  declined  18  percent  relative  to  butter 
and  36  percent  relative  to  shortening,  but  increased  12  percent  relative  to  lard. 

4  Visible  fats  include  butter,  lard,  margarine,  shortening,  and  other  edible  fats  and  oils. 
Invisible  fats  include  fats  supplied  by  dairy  products  other  than  butter,  meats,  and  other 
foods. 
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Figure  11 


In  the  1948  food  consumption  budget  study,  the  average  city  household  unit 
spent  $1.57  weekly  for  all  fats  and  oils.  Of  this,  butter  accounted  for  43  per¬ 
cent  and  margarine  17  percent. 

To  summarize  interfat  adjustments  with  reference  to  butter :  The  decline 
in  consumption  of  butter  is  partly  the  result  of  a  shift  from  use  of  butter  to 
other  products,  both  for  spreads  and  for  cooking  purposes.  The  percentage  of 
all  families  using  some  margarine  increased  from  16  percent  in  1942  to  51  per¬ 
cent  in  1948.  The  percentage  of  families  using  some  butter  dropped  from  87 
percent  in  1942  to  67  percent  in  1948. 

Other  spreads  for  bread,  such  as  cheese  spreads,  also  have  increased  in 
popularity.  Moreover,  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  flour  has  dropped  from 
around  200  pounds  in  the  pre-World  War  I  period  to  less  than  140  pounds  in 
1947-49.  Consumption  of  potatoes,  also  to  some  extent  a  complementary  product 
to  butter,  has  declined  steadily  from  more  than  160  pounds  in  pre-World  War  I 
years  to  just  a  little  more  than  100  pounds  (retail  weight  equivalent)  in  1947-49. 

Development  of  classified  price  plans,  pooling  and  base  rating  or  base  surplus  plans 

A  major  change  since  1920  in  the  field  of  pricing  milk  for  sale  in  city  markets 
was  the  development  and  widespread  adoption  of  the  classified  price  plan.  One 
of  the  features  of  fluid-milk  markets  as  now  organized  is  that  frequently  dif¬ 
ferent  prices  are  paid  at  the  same  time  to  milk  producers  for  different  portions 
of  their  production.  The  fundamental  reason  for  such  a  system  of  differential 
prices  arises  jointly  from  ( a )  the  fact  that  some  portions  of  the  milk  produced 
for  sale  in  urban  fluid  milk  markets  are  used  as  fluid  cream  or  are  manufactured 
into  dairy  products  such  as  butter,  cheese,  or  condensed  or  evaporated  milk  as 
well  as  for  fluid  purposes,  and  (b)  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  transporting 
fluid  milk,  fluid  cream,  and  butter  and  other  concentrated  dairy  products.  In 
some  large  fluid-milk  markets,  a  single  flat,  or  identical,  price  is  paid  for  all 
milk  purchased  from  producers  but  in  the  negotiations  or  calculations  by  which 
this  price  is  determined,  attention  is  given  to  the  quantities  of  milk  utilized  in 
different  ways.  The  transportation  rate  on  100  pounds  of  fluid  milk  over  a  given 
distance  is  8  to  10  times  as  great  as  on  the  same  amount  of  milk  equivalent  in 
40  percent  cream,  and  is  20  to  30  times  as  great  as  on  the  same  amount  of  milk 
manufactured  into  butter. 

It  follows  then  that  city  milk  markets  tend  to  obtain  their  supply  of  milk  for 
fluid  use  from  the  closest  production  area.  Fluid  cream  tends  to  be  obtained 
from  more  distant  areas,  and  concentrated  dairy  products  such  as  butter,  cheese. 
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and  condensed  milk  tend  to  be  obtained  from  even  more  distant  areas.  This 
situation  would  hold  regardless  of  any  other  considerations  such  as  more  strin¬ 
gent  sanitary  regulations  on  the  production  and  handling  of  milk  for  fluid 
use  than  are  required  in  the  case  of  milk  produced  for  manufacture  into  products 
such  as  butter  or  cheese.  Inasmuch  as  fluid  whole  milk  contains  more  than 
86  percent  water,  milk  producers  whose  farms  are  located  close  to  urban  areas 
usually  enjoy  a  competitive  location  advantage  on  at  least  a  large  share  of  that 
market’s  requirements. 

Forty  and  more  years  ago,  distributors  of  fluid  milk  in  large  cities  such  as 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago  paid  flat  prices  for  all  milk  purchased.  These 
prices  were  generally  calculated  to  induce  enough  milk  producers  to  ship  their 
product  to  city  buyers,  rather  than  to  milk-manufacturing  plants,  to  provide 
the  milk  distributors  with  the  quantities  of  milk  they  needed  for  their  trade. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century,  many  of  the  more  successful  milk  distributors  had 
achieved  considerable  size  and  volume  of  sales.  Individual  dairy  farmers,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  weakness  of  bargaining  as  individuals,  organized  into  dairy  cooper¬ 
atives  in  order  to  get  better  prices  for  their  product.  Soon  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  city  health  departments  began  promulgating  and  enforcing  sanitary 
regulations  governing  the  production  and  handling  of  milk  for  sale  as  fluid  milk. 
Compliance  with  these  regulations  increased  the  cost  of  producing  milk  for  fluid 
markets  over  and  above  the  cost  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

During  the  course  of  negotiations  between  officials  of  cooperatives  and  milk 
distributors  over  the  price  of  milk,  the  distributors  repeatedly  made  the  point 
that  they  could  pay  fluid  milk  prices  only  for  that  portion  of  the  farmer’s  pro¬ 
duction  which  was  actually  sold  as  fluid  milk.  Or,  to  turn  the  situation  around, 
if  a  flat  price  system  were  used,  milk  distributors  could  accept  only  as  much 
milk  as  their  fluid  needs  required.  Ordinarily,  except  for  certain  short  periods 
of  seasonally  low  production,  the  supply  of  milk  offered  by  farmers  for  sale 
exceeded  the  fluid-milk  needs  of  the  milk  distributors.  The  remainder,  if  not 
to  be  wasted,  had  to  be  manufactured  into  products  of  lower  average  value.  It 
was  a  natural  course  of  evolution  in  milk  marketing  for  the  farmers’  representa¬ 
tives  to  demand  that  the  milk  distributors  pay  the  higher  fluid  milk  or  class  I 
price  on  all  milk  sold  as  fluid  milk,  a  somewhat  lower  price  on  all  milk  disposed 
of  as  fluid  cream,  and  a  still  lower  price,  competitive  with  manufacturing  milk 
prices,  for  whatever  milk  was  actually  manufactured.  In  this  way  the  classified 
price  plan  in  urban  milk  markets  was  developed.  Such  plans  recognize  the  basic 
fact  of  differences  in  transportation  costs,  mentioned  earlier,  and  the  need  in 
the  month  of  lowest  milk  production  for  some  excess  over  current  fluid  needs. 
The  excess  commonly  suggested  is  around  15  percent  of  current  fluid  consump¬ 
tion,  which  provides  some  margin  of  safety  against  unusual  increases  in  demand 
or  sharp  wintertime  drops  in  supplies.  It  also  recognizes  the  higher  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  production  of  milk  for  fluid  use  under  stringent  sanitary  regulations 
governing  the  care  and  stabling  of  cows,  types  of  equipment  used,  methods  of 
sterilization,  and  other  considerations. 

Many  problems  in  the  administration  of  such  plans  arose.  It  was  imperative, 
in  the  interests  of  market  stability,  that  all  the  available  or  inspected  milk  be 
sold.  If  some  milk  producers  who  held  health  department  shipping  permits  were 
turned  away  without  a  market  for  their  milk,  it  would  be  in  their  interest  to 
cut  their  prices  and  to  attempt  to  find  a  buyer  at  the  lower  price.  Indeed,  in 
some  cases,  there  was  literally  no  alternative  market  for  a  displaced  producer 
of  fluid  milk  as  manufacturing  milk  plants  unable  to  meet  fluid  milk  prices  had 
closed  down  or  were  moved  to  manufacturing  milk  territory.  It  was  imperative 
that  a  cooperative  be  able  to  sell  all  the  milk  of  its  members.  If  it  could  not 
do  so,  it  would  lose  members  and  also  lose  bargaining  influence  in  the  market. 

As  different  milk  distributors,  in  practice,  had  different  patterns  of  milk  util¬ 
ization,  it  followed  that  they  would  pay  different  prices  to  their  producers.  For 
example,  Distributors  A  and  B  with  different  proportions  of  milk  receipts  in  the 
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different  classes,  would  pay  average  prices  as  follows  (for  illustrative  purposes 
only)  : 


Distributor  A  1 

Distributor  B  J 

Class  of  milk 

Amount 
of  milk 

Price  per 
hundred¬ 
weight 

Total 

value 

Class  of  milk 

Amount 
of  milk 

Price  per 
hundred¬ 
weight 

Total 

value 

I _ _ 

Hundred¬ 

weight 

900 

100 

$3. 50 
3. 00 

$3,150 

300 

I _ 

Hundred¬ 

weight 

700 

200 

100 

$3. 50 
3. 00 
2. 80 

$2, 450 
600 
280 

II _ 

Total _ 

II _ _ _ 

III. _ _ 

Total . . 

1, 000 

3, 450 

1,000 

3, 330 

1  Weighted  average  price  to  producers  $3.45  per  100  pounds. 

2  Weighted  average  price  to  producers  $3.33  per  100  pounds. 


In  this  case,  the  difference  in  average  or  composite  price  is  12  cents  per  100 
pounds.  To  prevent  such  differences  in  average  prices  to  producers,  some,  but 
not  all  cooperatives,  pool  the  returns  from  all  distributors  so  that  each  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  same  location  zone  receives  the  same  price.  Applied  to  the 
case  above  for  2,000  hundred-weights  of  milk  and  total  value  of  $6,780 
average  price  would  be  $3.39  per  hundredweight.  Distributor  A  would  pay 
this  price  to  producers  and  would  remit  the  difference  between  total  pay-out 
to  producers  and  total  value  of  milk  to  the  cooperative  each  month.  Distributor 
R  would  pay  this  price  to  producers  and  would  receive  from  the  cooperative 
each  month  a  check  for  the  difference  between  Distributor  B’s  total  pay  to 
producers  and  total  value  of  Distributor  B’s  milk.  Thus,  the  pool  would 
balance  out  each  month.  The  principle  is  the  same  whether  there  are  two 
or  more  than  a  hundred  milk  distributors  in  the  pool.  In  some  markets,  indi¬ 
vidual  dealer  pools  are  employed  rather  than  market-wide  or  association-wide 
pools.  In  some  months,  the  distributors  with  the  lowest  average  prices  find  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  hold  their  producers,  to  add  a  few  cents  per  hundred-weight 
to  their  composite  prices. 

In  the  course  of  their  operations,  dairy  cooperatives  were  faced  with  a  situation 
in  which  the  milk  production  of  their  members  fluctuated  widely  between  the 
spring  and  early  summer  and  the  late  fall  and  early  winter,  whereas  the  demand 
for  milk  for  fluid  use  was  relatively  stable.  As  a  consequence,  the  markets  in 
which  they  operated  experienced  a  heavy  “surplus”  of  milk  in  April,  May  and  June 
of  each  year  and  were  very  short  of  milk  in  October,  November,  and  December. 
At  least  two  undesirable  consequences  arose  from  this  situation.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  of  these  was  a  tendency  of  the  milkshed  to  enlarge  during  the  short 
season  by  addition  of  new  producers.  These  producers,  once  in  the  market, 
tended  to  stay.  As  new  producers  were  added  in  the  fall,  the  succeeding  flush 
production  situation  was  aggravated.  Milk  distributors  complained  of  having 
too  much  milk  and  used  the  situation  as  a  means  of  attempting  to  beat  down 
the  price  of  milk.  In  an  effort  to  level  out  production  over  the  year,  coopera¬ 
tives  developed  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  base-surplus  or  base-rating  plan. 
Under  this  plan,  a  daily  base  was  established  for  each  producer  at  the  average 
level  of  his  daily  production  during  a  selected  period,  usually  the  shortest  pro¬ 
duction  months.  During  the  following  year,  each  producer  would  be  paid  each 
month  a  base  price  for  his  deliveries  up  to  a  quantity  of  milk  equal  to  his  daily 
base  times  the  number  of  days  in  the  month.  The  remainder  of  his  milk  would 
be  paid  for  at  the  surplus  price.  The  base  price  was  an  average  price  for  all 
milk  sold  in  fluid  form  as  milk  or  cream,  together  with  any  lower  class  milk,  up 
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to  an  amount  which  equaled  the  total  bases  of  all  the  members  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive.  The  plan  could  be  applied  either  on  the  basis  of  an  individual  dealer  pool 
or  on  the  basis  of  a  market-wide  or  association-wide  pool.  The  classified  price 
plan  was  a  way  of  pricing  milk  to  dealers  in  accordance  with  its  use.  The  base 
rating  plan  was  a  means  for  distributing  the  returns  for  milk  in  different  uses 
among  the  producers  themselves  as  an  incentive  to  the  development  of  more 
even  production  of  milk  from  month  to  month  and  season  to  season.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  if  the  total  base  of  all  producers  were  equal  to  average  daily  class  I  and 
class  II  sales,  a  producer  who  managed  to  produce  exactly  his  base  amount 
each  month  would  always  be  paid  an  average  of  class  I  and  class  II  prices  with 
no  lower  priced  manufacturing  milk  involved.  Actually,  the  prices  received  for 
base  milk  frequently  led  producers  to  make  strenuous  attempts  to  increase  their 
respective  bases  each  year  to  the  end  that  the  base  price  itself  was  diluted  by 
inclusion  of  lower  class  milk. 

During  the  war  years,  there  was  considerable  abandonment  of  base-surplus 
plans.5  Over  the  last  5  years,  several  markets  have  adopted  what  is  often  called 
a  take-out  and  pay-back  plan.  Under  this  plan,  a  stitpulated  amount  of  money, 
ranging  in  practice  from  20  cents  to  75  cents  per  hundredweight,  is  deducted  from 
each  producer’s  milk  check  on  all  milk  sold  in  certain  selected  (flush  production) 
months.  The  money  thus  aggregated  is  held  in  a  total  pool  or  in  a  set  of  monthly 
pools  and  is  paid  back  to  producers  at  a  calculated  rate  during  certain  short- 
production  months.  The  rate  of  deduction  or  take-out  is  determined  by  the 
association  of  milk  producers  and  the  rate  of  pay-back  is  calculated  by  spreading 
the  pooled  take-out  funds  over  the  total  milk  production  during  the  pay-back 
months  and  determining  the  rate  per  hundredweight  which  will  exactly  exhaust 
the  funds.  The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  provide  an  incentive  to  milk  producers 
to  level  out  their  production  more  in  line  with  the  relatively  stable  demand  for 
milk  for  fluid  purposes. 

The  classified  price  plan,  with  varying  modifications,  has  been  widely  accepted 
by  organized  milk  producers,  milk  distributors,  and  State  and  Federal  milk  price 
agencies  as  an  effective  method  of  pricing  milk  for  sale  in  urban  markets.  Fed¬ 
eral  milk  orders  administered  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
employ  the  classified  price  plan  and  pooling  procedures  as  required  in  the  current 
marketing  laws. 

Ownership  of  dairy  marketing  agencies  has  become  more  concentrated 

Some  very  significant  changes  have  occurred  in  the  structure  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  30  years.  Dairy  manufacturing  plants 
have  become  fewer  in  number  and  larger  in  average  size.  Nation-wide  business 
organizations  have  been  developed.  The  channels  through  which  manufactured 
dairy  products  are  distributed  have  changed.  Milk  producers’  cooperatives  have 
become  important  in  marketing.  In  part,  all  of  these  changes  are  results  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  faced  the  industry,  but  they  have  in  turn  created  or  intensified  other 
problems. 

'Number  of  plants  decreases,  average  size  increases 

The  1947  Census  of  Manufacturers  reported  6,803  plants  classified  as  butter, 
cheese,  concentrated  milk  (including  plants  producing  evaporated,  condensed, 
and  dried  milk),  and  ice-cream  plants  in  the  United  States.0  In  1919,  there  were 
11,144  plants  in  these  categories.  Most  of  the  reduction,  however,  took  place 
between  1939  and  1947  (table  9).  This  reduction  in  number  of  plants  occurred 
while  there  was  a  net  growth  in  the  total  quantity  of  milk  utilized  in  manufac¬ 
tured  dairy  products,  indicating  a  considerable  increase  in  average  output  per 
plant  (table  10). 

The  biggest  change  was  in  number  of  plants  producing  butter  and  cheese. 
The  reduction  in  number  of  cheese  plants  from  3,530  in  1919  to  1,811  in  1947 
largely  reflects  improvements  in  transportation.  In  the  days  of  horse  transpor¬ 
tation,  cheese  factories  served  areas  of  little  more  than  a  3-  or  4-mile  radius. 


6  There  are  numerous  administrative  problems  involved  in  the  employment  of  a  base- 
surplus  plan. 

6  The  Census  of  Manufactures  enumerated  all  plants  having  one  employee  or  more  in 
1947,  and  $5,000  value  of  products  in  previous  censuses.  Each  plant  is  classified  in  an 
industry  if  half  or  more  of  its  value  of  products  is  of  products  of  that  industry.  Thus, 
numbers  of  plants  shown  by  the  census  are  smaller  than  those  reported  by  BAE,  which 
are  the  numbers  of  all  plants  reporting  any  production  of  specified  products.  The  census 
figures  for  number  of  plants  can  be  added  together  without  duplication ;  BAE  figures 
cannot. 
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Some  cheese  factories  today  assemble  milk  from  10  times  as  large  a  radius. 
Thus,  large  numbers  of  small  factories  have  been  displaced  in  States  which  early 
developed  production  of  cheese. 

Table  9. — Number  of  dairy  plants  by  type,  United  States,  1919-47 


Number  of  plants  2 


Type  of  plant 1 

1919 

1929 

1939 

1947 

Butter _  .  ..  _  .  _  _ _ .  ...  .....  _ 

3,  738 
3,  530 
401 

3,  475 

3,  527 
2,  758 
535 
3, 150 

3,  506 
2,682 
562 
2,  696 

2,157 
1,811 
562 
2,  273 

Natural  cheese ..  _  _  .  _  _  _  .  .... _ _ _ 

Evaporated  and  condensed  milk.  _  ...  .......  _ 

Ice  cream  and  ices _  .  ...  .  ......  _.  _  . 

Total,  4  types.. _  ....  ....  ..  _  ....  .  . 

11, 144 

9,  970 

9,  446 

6,  803 

1  Classified  according  to  the  major  product. 

2  Includes  plants  having  more  than  $5,000  value  of  products,  except  in  1947  when  plants  included  were 
those  having  one  or  more  employees. 

Source:  Census  of  Manufactures,  1947. 

Table  10. — Average  production  per  plant,  specified,  dairy  products,  United 

States,  1919-48 

[In  thousands  of  pounds] 


Average  production  per  plant 


Year 

Creamery 

butter 

American 

cheese 

Evaporated 

milk 

1919.... . 

232 

130 

7,  657 
10, 132 
15, 179 
24,  693 

1929 _  .  . 

386 

161 

1939 _ 

384 

235 

1948 _ 

375 

486 

Hirsch,  D.  E.,  Farmers’  Cooperatives  and  the  Trend  Toward  Large-Scale  Dairy  Plants,  U.  S.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  Miscellaneous  Report  80,  March  1945,  pp.  27,  28.  Data  for  1948  based  on  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Manufactured  Dairy  Products,  1948,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  November  1949. 


Improved  transportation  has  been  a  factor  in  reducing  the  number  of  butter 
plants,  as  well  as  other  types  of  plants,  but  numbers  of  butter  plants  also  reflect 
the  large  reduction  in  creamery  butter  output  from  peak  levels  of  the  interwar 
period.  '  In  1919,  butter  plants  numbered  3,738.  By  1939,  when  production  of 
creamery  butter  was  near  its  all-time  record,  there  were  still  3,506  plants,  but 
in  1947  there  were  only  2,157. 

The  concentrated  milk  plants  are  the  only  group  to  show  an  increase  in  num¬ 
bers  during  the  last  three  decades.  These  plants  increased  from  401  in  1919  to 
562  in  1947,  though  there  was  no  change  between  1939  and  1947.  In  1947,  only 
135  plants  which  produced  evaporated  milk  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  so  most  of  the  plants  in  this  census  industry  group  produce 
mainly  condensed  and  dried  milks.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  had 
reports  from  156  evaporated  milk  plants  in  1919. 

In  recent  years,  an  increasing  number  of  dairy  plants  have  been  equipped 
to  produce  several  dairy  products.  The  more  highly  diversified  of  these  plants, 
known  variously  as  flexible,  diversified,  or  multiple-product  plants,  are  few  in 
number,  but  quite  important  in  volume  of  production.7  Of  9,739  dairy  plants 
reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  1944,  there  were  about 
100  such  plants.  Additional  plants  of  this  type  have  been  built  since  1944.  The 
100  plants  in  1944  accounted  for  6  percent  of  the  production  of  butter  in  the 
United  States,  2  percent  of  the  American  cheese,  7  percent  of  the  evaporated 
milk,  and  more  than  20  percent  of  the  more  important  condensed  and  dried- 
milk  products.  The  importance  of  these  plants  is  accentuated  by  their  ability 
to  divert  milk  from  use  in  one  product  to  another  as  price  relationships  change. 


7  Cowden,  J.  M..  and  Trelogan,  H.  C.,  Flexibility  of  Operation  in  Dairy  Manufacturing 
Plants,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Circular  799,  September  1948,  p.  9. 
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For  example,  the  contraction  in  output  of  evaporated  milk  in  1948-49  was  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  fact  that  some  evaporated  milk  plants  were  equipped  to  divert 
milk  from  evaporated  milk  to  butter,  dried  and/or  condensed  milk  within  the 
plant. 

Groivtli  in  marketing  organizations 

Until  the  1920’s,  dairy  manufacturing  plants  were  almost  all  independently 
owned.  There  had  been  some  growth  of  chains  of  evaporated  milk  plants  and 
centralizer  creameries  earlier,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  the  rapid  growth 
that  occurred  between  1923,  when  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  was  formed, 
and  1930.  In  this  period  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  grew  from  nothing 
to  the  largest  of  the  dairy  companies,  with  sales  of  $375,000,000  (table  11)  ;  the 
Borden  Co.  trebled  in  size ;  and  the  Beatrice  and  Fairmont  Creamery  companies 
about  doubled.  In  1948,  sales  of  the  four  companies  combined  totaled  $1,943,- 
848,000,  nearly  2 y2  times  as  large  as  in  1930  (including  the  effects  of  price 
increases) . 

Table  11. — Sales  of  four  leading  dairy  companies  compared  with  estimated  total 

sales  value  of  dairy  products,  1919-1/8 


Year 

Retail 
value  * 

Sales  2 

National 

Dairy 

Products 

Corp. 

Beatrice 

Creamery 

Co. 

The  Bor¬ 
den  Co. 

Fairmont 
Creamery 
Co.  (Dela¬ 
ware)  3 

Total,  4 
companies 

Billions  of 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

of  dollars 

of  dollars 

of  dollars 

of  dollars 

of  dollars 

1919  _ 

4. 90 

122, 284 

1 Q20  _ 

4.76 

120, 294 

1921  _ 

3.86 

99,  880 

26, 899 

1922  _ 

4.  06 

92, 059 

28;  565 

1923  _ 

4.37 

13,  569 

100,  245 

33, 521 

1924  _ 

4.  66 

20, 181 

109, 667 

33, 027 

1925 _ 

4.  92 

105, 377 

35, 051 

123;  353 

35;  674 

299, 455 

1926 - - - - 

4.  96 

134,  550 

33, 974 

124, 912 

37,  504 

330,  940 

1927 _ 

5.  00 

145,  330 

52,  744 

132, 047 

39, 823 

369, 944 

1928  _  _ 

5.  23 

212,  632 

53, 307 

180, 850 

(4) 

1929 _ _ 

5.30 

300, 021 

83,  682 

328,  467 

47,  747 

759, 917 

1930 _ 

4.90 

374,  558 

82,811 

345,  423 

«  51,  586 

854, 378 

1931 _ 

4. 12 

320,  788 

64,  059 

284,  587 

36,  295 

705, 729 

1932 _ _ _ 

3.11 

252,  654 

46,  264 

212,  349 

29, 031 

540, 298 

1933 _ _ 

3.01 

231, 197 

44,  868 

186, 301 

33,617 

495, 983 

1934 _ 

3.  60 

267,  415 

54,  883 

215,  724 

40, 371 

578, 393 

1935 _ 

3.  94 

290,  441 

57, 117 

229,  888 

42,  995 

620, 441 

1936 _ _ 

4.  22 

329, 172 

59,  667 

238, 845 

46, 005 

673, 689 

1937 _ 

4. 47 

351,016 

64,  224 

237,  562 

46, 884 

699, 686 

1938 _ 

4.14 

334,  355 

59,  324 

212,039 

41,447 

647, 165 

1939 _ 

4.27 

336, 694 

63,641 

208,  789 

39, 186 

648,310 

1940 _ _ 

4.  38 

347, 410 

69,  526 

216,  796 

43, 856 

677, 588 

1941.... _ _ 

4.95 

431.050 

85, 184 

259, 128 

56,  983 

832, 345 

1942 _ 

5.  66 

562,  452 

101,628 

325, 350 

81, 046 

1, 070, 476 

1943 _ 

5.94 

580, 173 

106,  507 

371, 866 

83, 363 

1,141,909 

1944 _ 

6.01 

593,  853 

110, 325 

410, 478 

79,  231 

1, 193, 887 

1945 _ 

5.  73 

632,  767 

125, 110 

’  459, 455 

79,  296 

1,296, 628 

1946 _ 

8.73 

742,  409 

170, 006 

542,  999 

108,  943 

1,  o64, 357 

1947.. _ _ 

12.  74 

897, 323 

181,716 

602, 959 

113,331 

1,795,329 

1948 _ 

13.  50 

986,  404 

192, 199 

649,  592 

115, 653 

1, 943, 848 

1  Derived  by  dividing  farm  value  by  farmer’s  share  estimated  from  commodity  price  spreads.  Valuation 
is  at  retail  store  sales  level. 

2  Moody’s  Manual  of  Investments:  Industrials.  Sales  of  individual  companies  include  some  products 
that  are  not  dairy  products. 

3  Before  1929  known  as  Fairmont  Creamery  Co.  (Nebraska). 

4  Not  available. 

6  Covers  a  14-month  period. 


Meat  packers  and  grocery  chains  also  are  important  large-scale  marketing 
agencies  for  dairy  products.  The  meat  packers  began  handling  butter  and 
cheese  along  with  meats  at  an  early  date.  In  point  of  volume  handled  of  these 
products,  they  even  outrank  some  of  the  large  dairy  companies.  Some  of  the 
meat  packers  operate  distributing  chains  which  handle  butter  and  other  dairy 
products.  They  market  their  own  output,  along  with  products  purchased  from 
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For  example,  the  contraction  in  output  of  evaporated  milk  in  ltHS-49  was  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  fact  that  some  evaporated  milk  plants  were  equipped  to  divert 
milk  from  evaporated  milk  to  butter,  dried  and/or  condensed  milk  within  the 

plant. 

Growth  in  marketing  organizations 

Until  the  1920’s,  dairy  manufacturing  plants  were  almost  all  independently 
owned.  There  had  been  some  growth  of  chains  of  'evaporated  milk  plants  and 
centralizer  creameries  earlier,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  the  rapid  growth 
that  occurred  between  1923,  when  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  was  formed, 
and  1930.  In  this  period  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  grew  from  nothing 
to  the  largest  of  the  dairy  companies,  wdth  sales  of  $375,000,000  (table  11)  ;  the 
Borden  Co.  trebled  in  size;  and  the  Beatrice  and  Fairmont  Creamery  companies 
about  doubled.  In  1948,  sales  of  the  four  companies  combined  totaled  $1,943,- 
848,000,  nearly  2  Mi  times  as  large  as  in  1930  (including  the  effects  of  price 
increases). 

Table  11. — Bales  of  four  leading  dairy  companies  compared  with  estimated  total 

sales  value  of  dairy  products,  1010-^8 


Year 

Retail 
value  1 

Sales  2 

National 

Dairy 

Products 

Corp, 

Beatrice 

Creamery 

Co. 

The  Bor¬ 
den  Co, 

Fairmont 
Creamery 
Co.  (Dela¬ 
ware)  3 

Total,  4 
companies 

Billions  of 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

of  dollars 

of  dollars 

of  dollars 

of  dollars 

of  dollars 

1919.. . . . . . 

2.38 

122,284 

1920 . . 

2.53 

120, 294 

1921 _ _ _ _ 

2.34 

99, 880 

26, 899 

1922 . . . . 

2.3  1 

92,  059 

28,  565 

1923 .  . . . 

2.65 

13,  509 

100,  245 

33^  521 

1924 . . 

2.59 

20, 181 

109,667 

33, 027 

1926 . . . . 

2.82 

105, 377 

35, 051 

123, 353 

35;  674 

299,  455 

1926 _ _ _ 

2.93 

134,  550 

33, 974 

124,912 

37,  504 

330,  940 

1927 . . . 

3.09 

145, 330 

52,  744 

132,  047 

39,  823 

369,  944 

1928 _ _ _ 

3.  19 

212,  632 

53, 307 

ISO,  850 

(*) 

1929 . . 

3.33 

300. 021 

83,  682 

328.  467 

47, 747 

759,917 

1930.. . . . . 

3.14 

374,  558 

82, 811 

345, 423 

«  51,  586 

854, 378 

19.51 _ ... _ _ 

2.66 

320,  788 

64,  059 

2S4,  587 

30,  295 

705, 729 

1932 _ _ _ _ 

2.21 

252, 654 

46,  264 

212,349 

29, 031 

540,  298 

1933 _ _ _ _ 

2.17 

231, 197 

44,  868 

186, 301 

33,617 

495, 983 

1934 . . . . . - 

2.36 

267,  415 

54,883 

215,724 

40,371 

578, 393 

1935 . . . . 

2.5  8 

290,  441 

57,117 

229,  888 

42,  995 

620,  441 

1936 . . . . 

2.81 

329,172 

59,  667 

238, 845 

46,  005 

673, 689 

1937 _ _ _ 

2.90 

351,016 

64.  224 

237,  562 

46, 884 

699,  GS6 

1938 . ' . 

2.72 

334, 355 

59, 324 

212,039 

41,447 

M7, 165 

1939 . . . 

2.76 

336,  694 

63,641 

208,  789 

39, 186 

648, 310 

1940 _ _ _ 

3.05 

347, 410 

69,  526 

216,  796 

43,856 

677,  588 

1941 . . 

3.39 

431,050 

85,184 

259,128 

56,983 

832,  345 

1942.... . . . . 

4.08 

562,  452 

101,628 

325,  350 

81,046 

1,070,  476 

1943 . . . 

3.97 

580. 173 

106,  507 

371,866 

83,  363 

1,141,909 

1944 _ _ _ 

4.14 

593,  853 

110,  325 

410, 478 

79.  231 

1,193,  887 

1945. . . . . 

4.40 

6-32.  767 

125,110 

459,  455 

79.  296 

1,296.628 

1940 . . . 

5.89 

742,  409 

170, 006 

542,  999 

108,943 

l,o04,357 

1947 . . . 

6.32 

897, 323 

181,716 

602, 959 

113,331 

1,795,329 

1948 . . 

6.98 

986,  404 

192, 199 

649,  592 

115, 653 

1,943,848 

1  Derived  by  dividing  farm  value  by  farmer’s  share  estimated  from  commodity  price  spreads.  Valuation 
is  at  retail  store  sales  level. 

2  Moody’s  Manual  of  Investments:  Industrials.  Sales  of  individual  companies  include  some  products 
that  are  not  dairy  products. 

3  Before  1929  known  as  Fairmont  Creamery  Co.  (Nebraska). 

*  Not  available. 

3  Covers  a  14-month  period. 


Meat  packers  and  grocery  chains  also  are  important  large-scale  marketing 
agencies  for  dairy  products.  The  meat  packers  began  handling  butter  and 
cheese  along  with  meats  at  an  early  date.  In  point  of  volume  handled  of  these 
products,  they  even  outrank  some  of  the  large  dairy  companies.  Some  of  the 
meat  packers  operate  distributing  chains  which  handle  butter  and  other  dairy 
products.  They  market  their  own  output,  along  with  products  purchased  from 
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independent  plants,  controlling  the  distribution  all  the  way  to  the  retail  store. 
The  grocery  chains  have  gone  directly  to  manufacturers  or  to  marketing  cooperat¬ 
ives  for  their  manufactured  dairy  products,  bypassing  the  earlier  commission 
firms  and  wholesalers  in  the  central  markets.  Some  of  the  grocery  chains  own 
their  own  dairy  plants,  particularly  fluid  milk  plants. 

Cooperative  associations  of  farmers  were  manufacturing  some  dairy  products 
in  large  quantities  before  1900.  It  was  in  the  1920’s,  however,  that  they  became 
important  in  the  distribution  of  dairy  products,  and  in  bargaining  for  the  sale 
of  milk  to  fluid  milk  distributors.  Four  of  the  larger  cooperative  associations 
had  sales  of  $147,000,000  in  1931.8  Their  sales  increased  162  percent  between 
1931  and  1949,  totaling  in  the  latter  year  $384,000,000  (table  12) . 

Change  in  marketing  channels 

The  wholesalers  and  jobbers  channel,  once  dominant  in  the  marketing  of 
butter  has  dwindled  in  importance.9  Producer  marketing  cooperatives  probably 
had  much  to  do  with  the  change,  although  the  activities  of  the  meat  packers, 
the  large  dairy  companies,  and  the  chain  stores  also  were  factors.  During  the 
period  of  price  control  (1942-46)  such  vertical  integration  received  renewed 
impetus.  Over  a  long  period,  however,  “there  will  continue  to  be  a  need  for  the 
highly  selective  services  of  wholesale-jobbers  in  best  satisfying  the  peculiar  or 
highly  discriminating  tastes  of  relatively  small  groups  of  people  *  *  10 

The  marketing  of  cheese  has  always  shown  some  centralization  of  control  at 
the  warehousing  stage,  the  first  step  from  the  factory.  This  centralization  was 
increasing  in  the  1930’s,  and  the  trend  may  have  continued.  However,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  process  cheese  led  to  a  further  degree  of  centralized  control  in  cheese 
marketing.  In  the  mid-1930’s,  it  was  estimated  that  40  percent  of  the  American 
and  foreign  types  of  cheese  produced  in  this  country  were  marketed  as  process 
chees  and  that  two  companies,  National  Dairy  Products  and  Borden,  handled 
nearly  all  of  it.  Since  then,  patents  which  gave  these  two  companies  the  ability 
to  acquire  such  control  have  expired,  but  they  continue  to  dominate  the  cheese¬ 
marketing  structure.*  11 

Marketing  of  evaporated  milk  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers, 
who  distribute  their  products  chiefly  to  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  stores. 
Small  producers  and  specialized  middlemen  have  never  been  important  factors 
in  the  handling  of  evaporated  milk.12 

The  processing  and  distributing  of  fluid  milk  and  ice  cream  is  largely  through 
local  plants.  In  both  product  fields,  horizontal  integration  through  regional  and 
national  concerns  has  been  important,  but  this  has  not  substantially  affected  the 
actual  physical  methods  of  distribution.  Two  trends  in  the  distribution  of  fluid 
milk  have  been  most  significant:  One,  the  trend  toward  increased  sales  of  milk 
through  stores ;  the  other,  a  trend  toward  increased  size  of  market  areas.  The 
trend  toward  sales  through  stores  was  most  pronounced  during  the  1930’s.13 
The  other  development — the  broadening  of  market  areas — has  been  most  pro¬ 
nounced  since  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  favored  by  more  widespread  use  of 
paper  bottles,  improvements  in  transportation,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  distrib¬ 
utors  serving  smaller  towns,  because  of  their  small  size,  are  at  a  disadvantage 
from  the  standpoint  of  operating  costs.14  As  a  result  of  recent  developments, 
milk  in  many  areas  of  the  country  moves  a  greater  distance  after  bottling  than 
it  was  moved  originally  from  farm  to  plant.  Broader  distribution  of  fluid  milk 
has  created  serious  problems  for  producers  of  fluid  milk  because  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  shifts  in  supply  areas,  and  for  sanitary  regulation  of  milk  because  it 
conflicts  with  the  local  autonomy  upon  which  such  regulation  has  been  based. 


8  Froker,  R.  K.,  Colebank,  A.  W.,  and  Hoffman,  A.  C.,  Large-Scale  Organization  in  the 
Dairy  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Circular  527,  July  1939,  p.  8. 

9  Nichols,  William  H.,  Postwar  Developments  in  the  Marketing  of  Butter,  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  Res.  Bui.  250,  February  1939,  p.  370. 

10  P.  374  of  source  cited  in  footnote  7,  p.  1991. 

11  P.  40  of  source  cited  in  footnote  8. 

12  P.  43  of  source  cited  in  footnote  8. 

13  Herrmann,  Louis  F.,  and  Welden,  W.  C.,  Prewar  Developments  in  Milk  Distribution, 
U.  S.  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Misc.  Rept.  62,  November  1942,  p.  3. 

14  Sharp,  John  W.,  The  Intermarket  Movement  of  Paper  Container  Milk  in  Ohio,  M.  S. 
Thesis,  Ohio  State  University,  1949.  Midwestern  Milk  Marketing  Conference  Proceedings, 
fourth  annual  conference,  Madison,  Wis.,  April  1949,  pp.  81-95.  Proceedings,  fifth  annual 
conference,  Columbus,  Ohio,  March  1950.  pp.  1-12. 
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Table  12. — Sales  of  4  leading  dairy  producers  cooperative  markeing  associations, 

1921-49 


Year 

Dairymens’ 

League 

Cooperative 

Association, 

Inc. 

Land 

O’ Lakes 
Creameries 

Challenge 
Cream  and 
Butter 
Association 

Pure  Milk 
Association 

Total 
sales  of  4 
cooperative 
associations 

1921 . . . . . . 

$61,  943, 832 
89, 116,  833 
80, 165, 184 
70, 156,  911 
59,  300,  040 
151, 118,  928 

$3, 658, 176 
17, 669, 079 
16,  787,  974 
10.  938,  765 
20,  521,  543 
60,  323,  996 

1929 _ _ 

$52, 631, 641 
47,  221,  543 
35,  734,  976 
37,  378,  486 
102,  342,  268 

$30, 071, 472 
37,  696,  574 
29,  746,  739 
24,  320,  335 
70,  233,  916 

$189,  489,  025 
181,871,275 
146,  577, 391 
141,  520,  404 
384,  019, 108 

1930 _ 

1931 _ _ _ 

1937 _ 

1949 _ _ _ 

Data  for  1921-37  from  p.  10  of  source  cited  in  footnote  8.  Data  for  1949  from  annual 
reports  of  the  association. 


III.  SOME  ASPECTS  OF  MARKETING  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Over  the  last  30  years  many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  processing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  dairy  products.  By  and  large,  continuous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  performing  given  operations  but  these  attempts  to 
cut  operating  costs  have  been  partially  and  in  some  cases  completely  offset  as  a 
result  of  an  increase  in  demand  for  and  supply  of  processors’  and  distributors’ 
services  (that  is,  services  as  to  processing,  packages  of  different  sizes  and  types, 
delivery,  etc.).  As  per  capita  incomes  increase  through  time,  there  appears  to  be 
some  tendency  for  the  demand  for  total  marketing  services  to  increase  much 
more  proportionately,  than  the  demand  for  the  actual  food  products.  In  the 
long-run,  this  tends  to  increase  gross  margins  between  final  consumers  and  farm 
producers.  Many  cost  factors  are  beyond  the  complete  control  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try.  These  include  such  items  as  wage  rates,  material,  and  equipment  prices. 

Oross  margins  between  producers  and  consumers  fluctuate 

The  farmer’s  share  of  the  retail  price  has  varied  widely  with  changes  in  the 
general  level  of  prices.  In  1932,  farmers  received  only  57  percent  of  the  retail 
price  of  butter,  as  compared  with  76  percent  in  1947  and  1948.  The  farmer’s 
share  has  ranged  more  widely  for  the  other  major  dairy  products  than  for 
butter — from  38  to  63  percent  for  cheese,  from  26  to  53  percent  for  evaporated 
milk  and  from  37  to  57  percent  for  fluid  milk  sold  through  distributors  16  (tables 
44-48). 

The  producer  received  55  percent  of  the  average  retail  price  of  all  dairy 
products  in  1949,  based  on  the  1935-39  average  quantities  consumed.  Butter 
returned  to  producers  the  largest  share  of  the  retail  price,  72  percent.  Evap¬ 
orated  milk  was  lowest  of  the  four  major  dairy  products  in  this  respect,  return¬ 
ing  to  farmers  42  percent  of  the  retail  price.  Cheese  and  fluid  milk  17  returned 
54  and  53  percent,  respectively.  These  figures  and  the  prices  on  which  they  are 
based  are  shown  in  table  13. 


Table  13. — Price  spreads  between  farmers  and  consumers,  dairy  products,  United 

States,  1949 


Item 

Product 

Unit 

Fluid 
milk  i 

Butter 

American 

cheese 

Evapo¬ 

rated 

milk 

All  dairy 
products  a 

Retail  price _  _ _ 

Marketing  margin _ _ 

Farm  value _ _ 

Farmer’s  share . . . 

Cents _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Percent _ 

Per  quart 
20.6 
9.6 
11.0 
53.0 

Per  pound 
71.0 
20.1 
50.9 
72.0 

Per  pound 

55.5 

25.6 
29.9 
54.0 

Per  HH- 
ounce  can 
13.6 

7.8 

5.8 
42.0 

122. 43: 
55. 15, 
67.  28 
55.00i 

i  Fluid  milk  marketed  through  wholesale  channels. 

a  For  the  average  quantities  purchased  by  a  family  of  three  during  the  period  1935-39. 


15  The  role  of  dairy  cooperatives  in  this  field  is  discussed  separately,  beginning  on  p.  2004. 
10  The  percentages  shown  here  differ  from  those  published  regularly  in  the  Marketing? 
and  Transportation  Situation,  which  include  milk  retailed  by  farmers. 

17  Fluid  milk  marketed  through  wholesale  channels. 
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The  marketing  margin  on  dairy  products  is  divided  among  several  marketing 
agencies.  The  most  recent  estimates  of  the  share  of  each  agency  are  for  the 
year  1939,  when  processing  absorbed  11.3  percent,  wholesaling  4.1  percent,  retail¬ 
ing  22.6  percent,  and  all  other  marketing  costs,  including  transportation,  6.1 
percent. 

Combined  costs  of  retailing  and  wholesaling  were  lowest  for  butter  and  evapo¬ 
rated  milk,  about  21  percent  each.  Retailing  and  wholesaling  expenses  for  tluid 
milk  (not  including  the  plant  costs  for  pasteurizing  and  bottling)  were  29  per¬ 
cent,  and  retailing  and  wholesaling  expenses  for  American  cheese  were  35  per¬ 
cent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  (table  14). 

Wages  and  salaries  for  people  engaged  in  performing  marketing  services  ac¬ 
count  for  the  largest  part  of  the  cost  of  marketing  dairy  products.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  in  1939,  nearly  22  percent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  spent  for  four  major 
dairy  products  went  for  wages  and  salaries  in  marketing.  Butter  and  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  had  the  lowest  cost  for  wages  and  salaries  while  fluid  milk  had  the 
highest.  Costs  of  buildings  and  equipment  were  lowest  for  butter,  highest  lor 
evaporated  milk,  and  averaged  about  6  percent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  for  the 
four  products  combined. 

Expenses  for  supplies  and  materials  averaged  nearly  6  percent  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  for  the  four  products  but  there  was  greater  variation  among  products  in 
this  item  than  in  any  other.  Supplies  and  materials  for  butter  accounted  for 
only  3.2  percent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  while  evaporated  milk  supplies  and 
materials  absorbed  18.5  percent.  This  expense  for  evaporated  milk  is  made  up 
primarily  of  the  costs  of  cans  and  their  shipping  containers. 

Profits  of  marketing  agencies  in  1939  wrere  estimated  to  average  3.4  percent 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  ranging  from  2.2  percent  for  butter  to  7  percent  for 
American  cheese  (table  15). 

The  importance  of  wages  as  an  element  of  marketing  costs  adds  some  interest 
to  wage  rates  in  the  dairy  industry.  Average  hourly  earnings  in  the  butter 
industry  in  1939  were  48.4  cents  per  hour.  By  1948  they  had  increased  to  $1 
per  hour.  In  the  ice  cream  industry,  average  hourly  earnings  were  62.6  cents 
in  1939  and  $1  per  hour  in  1948.  Since  1948,  separate  data  are  not  available  for 
the  different  product  groups  within  the  dairy  industry.  However,  for  dairy 
products,  including  butter,  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and  ice  cream,  average  hourly 
earnings  rose  from  $1.04  in  1947  to  $1.22  in  1949  (table  16) . 

Table  14. — Approximate  distribution  by  marketing  functions  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  spent  for  4  principal  dairy  products,  fluid  milk,  butter,  American  cheesef 
and  evaporated  milk,  United  States,  1939 


[Percent] 


Marketing  function 

Product 

Fluid  milk 

Butter 

American 

cheese 

Evapo¬ 
rated  milk 

4  products 
combined 

Retailing  .  . . . . 

12.9 

24. 1 

15.  4 

22.6 

Wholesaling _ 

i  29.0 

7.7 

11.2 

6.2 

4. 1 

Transportation  (long  haul) . - . -  -  -  - 

1.6 

1.2 

6.9 

1.0 

Processing _ _ _ _ - 

9.6 

10.0 

12.9 

30.0 

11.3 

Assembly..  ..  .  ...  . . .  .  - 

6. 1 

3.5 

2.0 

5.  2 

5.1 

Farm  production .  . . . 

55.3 

64.3 

48.6 

36.3 

55.9 

Total . . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Includes  retailing  and  wholesaling. 
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Table  15. — Approximate  distribution  by  type  of  expense  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
spent  for  1/  principal  dairy  products,  fluid  milk,  butter,  American  cheese,  and 
evaporated  7nilk,  United  States,  1939 

[Percent] 


Product 

Type  of  expense 

Fluid  milk 

Butter 

American 

cheese 

Evaporated 

milk 

4  products 
combined 

Marketing  services  and  materials: 

Wages  and  salaries _  _ _  _ _ 

26.1 

12.9 

22.8 

17.0 

21.8 

Property _  _  _  _  _ _ 

6.0 

4.  2 

8.3 

9.2 

5.9 

Supplies  and  materials _ _  __ 

5.6 

3.2 

4.2 

18.5 

5.8 

Transportation  (long  haul) _  ..  _ 

1.6 

1.2 

6.9 

1.0 

Other _  _ _ _  ... 

3.7 

11.6 

7.9 

6.9 

6.2 

Profits... _ _ _ _ _ 

3.3 

2.2 

7.0 

5.2 

3.4 

Farm  production _  _ _ _  ..  . 

55.3 

64.3 

48.6 

36.3 

55.9 

Total _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Table  16. — Wage  rates  in  specified  dairy  processing  industries,  1939-1/9  1 

[Cents  per  hour] 


Year 

Creamery 

industry 

Ice  cream 

Evaporated 
and  con¬ 
densed 

All  dairy 
products  2 

1939 _ 

48.4 

62.6 

(3) 

(3) 

1940 _ 

48.6 

64.0 

(3) 

(3) 

1941 _ 

51.6 

65.7 

(3) 

(3) 

1942 _ 

57.9 

69.8 

(3) 

(3) 

1943 _ _ _ 

65.0 

74.2 

68.6 

(3) 

1944 _ 

70.9 

79.4 

73.7 

(3) 

1945 _ 

75.3 

83.1 

77.4 

(3) 

1946 _ 

85.1 

91.9 

89.0 

(3) 

1947 _ 

95.6 

100.  03 

100.  04 

104 

1948  _ 

1949  _ 

100.  05 

100. 12 

100. 16 

115 

122 

1  Data  reported  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2  Includes  cheese  and  special  dairy  products  industries,  in  addition  to  those  shown. 

3  Data  not  available. 


Milk  prices 

Appendix  tables  49  through  55  present  selected  annual  and  monthly  price  data. 
In  table  49  are  shown  monthly  and  annual  prices  for  class  I  or  fluid  milk,  f.  o.  b., 
city,  3.5  percent  butterfat  basis,  paid  by  milk  dealers  to  producers  in  nine 
geographic  areas  and  for  the  United  States  from  1920  through  1949.  In  table  51 
are  shown  average  monthly  and  annual  prices  paid  to  producers  at  condenseries, 
f.  o.  b.,  plant,  3.5  percent  butterfat  basis,  for  the  United  States  from  1922  through 
1949.  Table  52  shows  for  the  1930-49  period  the  annual  average  class  I  and  con- 
densery  prices  together  with  the  ratio  of  class  I  to  condensery  prices.  For  the 
20-year  period  1930-49,  the  annual  average  of  class  I  prices  was  about  iy2  times 
as  large  as  the  average  of  condensery  prices.  From  1930  through  1940  the  ratio 
is  distinctly  greater  than  from  1941  through  1949.  During  the  war  years  class 
1  milk  prices  were  more  closely  controlled  than  were  prices  paid  to  producers 
for  manufacturing  purposes.18 

Interregional  shipments  of  milk  and  cream  usually  small  relative  to  market  use 

The  volume  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  shipments  between  markets  and  regions 
has  always  been  small  relative  to  total  consumption  (tables  56-61).  The  reasons 
for  this  lie  fundamentally  in  the  bulk  and  perishability  of  these  products.  The 
perishability  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  affects  their  transportation  costs  and 
gives  rise  to  the  sanitary  regulations  which  also  affect  the  intermarket  movement 
of  these  products.19 


18  The  condensery  price  series  does  not  directly  represent  prices  paid  for  milk  at  cream¬ 
eries  and  cheese  factories,  but  its  annual  movements  are  representative  of  changes  in 
prices  of  milk  used  in  making  cheese  and  butter. 

19  Gaumnitz,  E.  W.,  and  Reed,  O.  M.,  Some  Problems  Involved  in  Establishing  Milk  Prices, 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  Marketing  Information  Series  DM-2,  Septem¬ 
ber  1947,  pp.  58-67. 
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During  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  a  full  cycle  in  the  volume  of  inter¬ 
market  shipments  of  fluid  milk  and  cream,  shown  by  the  data  on  total  receipts  of 
milk  and  cream  at  major  markets  (table  17  and  tables  56-61).  Although 
the  details  vary  among  markets,  the  general  effect  is  similar.  In  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  markets,  for  which  data  have  been  available  longest, 
total  milk  receipts  by  rail  and  truck  show  a  gradually  rising  trend  (tables  56-58). 
Distant  supplies,  however,  show  an  ebb  and  flow.  In  the  late  1920’s  and  early 
1930’s,  there  was  a  tendency  for  receipts  of  milk  from  the  East  North  Central 
States  to  increase.  At  the  peak  in  1932,  receipts  of  milk  at  the  three  cities  from 
the  East  North  Central  States  amounted  to  0.03  percent  of  total  receipts.  The 
flow  of  milk  to  the  Northeast  from  this  source  then  ebbed  to  nothing.  In  1943, 
increasing  consumption  of  milk  outstripped  northeastern  supplies,  and  shipments 
were  again  received  from  the  east  north  central  region.  This  time,  the  west 
north  central  region  also  was  drawn  on  for  milk  supplies  for  the  Northeast.  At 
the  peak  in  1946,  0.04  percent  of  the  total  receipts  at  the  three  markets  were 
from  the  north  central  region.  By  1949,  this  movement  had  again  practically 
ceased. 


Table  17. — Total  class  I  milk,  class  I  milk  sold  to  outside  markets,  and  emergency 
or  uother  source ’’  milk,  selected  Federal  order  markets,  by  years,  1940  (or 
first  subsequent  year  data  are  available) ,  1949 

[In  millions  of  pounds] 

TOTAL  CLASS  I  SALES 


Year 

Bos¬ 

ton 

New 

York 

Phila¬ 

del¬ 

phia 

Omaha- 

Council 

Bluffs 

Quad 
Cities 1 

Chi¬ 

cago 

Kan¬ 

sas 

City 

Cin¬ 

cin¬ 

nati 

St.  Louis 

New 
Or¬ 
leans  2 

1940 

620.6 

2,  838.  0 

46. 1 

991.3 

211.2 

1941 _ 

666.5 

2,  868.  2 

49.4 

1,  002.  2 

82.0 

133.5 

235. 1 

1942  _ 

722.8 

3,  013.  9 

55.4 

1,094.3 

95.8 

(6) 

267.  7 

97.9 

1943 _ 

817.4 

3,  296.  7 

838.9 

72.8 

1,  228.  7 

139.4 

166.3 

295.5 

122.4 

1944 _ 

863.3 

3.  313.  5 

866.  4 

82. 1 

50.2 

1,  297.  3 

151.9 

180.0 

298.3 

138.5 

1945 _ 

936.0 

3,  464. 1 

877.1 

95.4 

52.8 

1,363.4 

166.9 

189.7 

316.8 

155.2 

1946 _ 

968.1 

3,671. 1 

881.4 

96.6 

57.1 

1,  482.  6 

176.7 

192.6 

(364.  9)324.  0 

169.0 

1947 _ 

890.5 

3,511.6 

845. 1 

97.3 

56. 1 

1,517.8 

174.3 

196.7 

(351.  8)315.  4 

163.2 

1948 _ 

878.7 

3,  430.  9 

829.3 

98.3 

59.5 

1,  562.  6 

182.7 

204.3 

(339.  2)303.  7 

166.4 

1949 _ 

824.8 

3,  431.  0 

820.2 

100.8 

62.8 

1,601.9 

191.7 

213.3 

(358.  9)358.9 

172.5 

OUTSIDE  MARKET  CLASS  I  MILK  (INCLUDED  IN  TOTAL  CLASS  I  ABOVE) 


1940 _ 

49.4 

334.0 

0.1 

(4) 

(4) 

12.  8 

1941. . . 

70.4 

313.5 

.6 

(4) 

(4) 

0.1 

14.2 

20.5 

1942 

90.9 

398.2 

.3 

(4) 

(4) 

.  1 

(6) 

14.  2 

(4) 

1943  _ 

156.7 

545.4 

111.6 

(4) 

(4) 

11.4 

16.4 

10.  8 

(4) 

1944 _ 

178.8 

432.0 

136.  6 

6.6 

(4) 

(4) 

12.8 

18.3 

13.7 

(4) 

1945 _ 

223.9 

459. 1 

130.5 

11.2 

(4) 

(4) 

7.4 

20.5 

14.2 

(4> 

1946 _ 

234.2 

511.8 

104.8 

10.4 

(4) 

(4) 

1.9 

19.6 

6.6 

(4) 

1947 _ _ 

182.8 

392.4 

100.7 

11.4 

(4) 

(4) 

.3 

23.6 

8.3 

(4) 

1948 _ 

180.7 

380.9 

95.7 

0) 

(4) 

(4) 

.2 

29.2 

9.2 

(4) 

1949.. . . 

/ 

*121.4 

388.9 

84.6 

0) 

(4) 

(4) 

.8 

32.7 

22. 1 

(4) 

EMERGENCY  AND  “OTHER  SOURCE”  MILK  USED  FOR  CLASS  I 


1940  . . 

None 

None 

14.5 

1941 _ 

0.1 

None 

None 

None 

16.0 

1942 _ 

.3 

None 

None 

1.4 

None 

32.4 

5.0 

1943 _ 

2.5 

None 

50.1 

None 

12.9 

None 

37.7 

8.8 

1944  _ 

1.7 

None 

53. 1 

0. 1 

None 

6.7 

None 

17.9 

10.5 

1945  _ 

14.7 

None 

63.  8 

2.3 

None 

5.6 

None 

25.9 

15.  8 

1946  _ 

26.2 

None 

61.7 

.3 

None 

4.6 

None 

44.6 

26.2 

1947  _ 

14.  5 

None 

42.6 

.9 

None 

.9 

None 

39.9 

16.0 

1948 _ 

8.7 

None 

26.7 

3.0 

(4) 

None 

4.4 

None 

34.3 

10.2 

1949 _ 

3.7 

None 

11.9 

(3) 

(4) 

None 

.1 

None 

17.8 

3  1.0 

1  Moline,  East  Moline,  and  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 

2  Market  utilized  additional  milk  equivalent  from  standardizing  concentrated  products,  some  of  which 
was  class  I  as  follows:  1942, 11.7;  1943, 11.6;  1944,  11.1;  and  1945,  0.7  million  pounds,  respectively. 

3  Ten-month  total  only  (March-December). 

4  Figures  not  available. 

3  Preliminary.. 

6  Market  under  mediation  agreement  for  part  of  1942  which  did  not  include  total  market. 

Source  :  Lee,  James  D.,  Dairy  Production  and  Marketing  Statistics,  Northeastern  Dairy 
Conference,  Boston,  Mass.  March  1950. 
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Data  for  a  larger  number  of  markets  are  available  for  the  last  10  years  from 
reports  of  Federal  Milk  Market  Administrators  (table  17).  They  show  the  same 
general  trends  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  in  the  Northeast — intermarket 
movements  of  milk  increasing  after  1940  to  a  peak  in  1946,  then  declining. 

Quantities  of  outside-market  class  I  milk  represent  sales  which  handlers  made 
to  purchasers  outside  the  respective  marketing  areas.  The  marketing  areas 
generally  include  the  metropolitan  districts  and  contiguous  minor  civil  divisions. 
In  populous  areas  of  the  country,  smaller  cities  as  a  rule  draw  from  supplies  of  the 
neighboring  large  cities  when  milk  is  scarce.  The  figures  show  that  increased 
milk  movements  of  this  sort  went  along  with  increased  interregional  movements. 

Quantities  of  emergency  or  “other  source”  milk  used  for  Class  I  show  roughly 
the  trends  in  interregional  movements  of  milk  to  the  respective  markets.  Some 
emergency  milk  would  be  from  nearby  sources.  Also,  some  of  the  emergency  milk 
may  have  been  classified  in  lower  classes,  and  some  milk  appears  to  be  received 
at  large  markets  by  firms  which  are  not  engaged  in  milk  distribution  in  the 
marketing  area,  or  are  not  otherwise  regulated  by  the  order.  Although  the  latter 
two  factors  would  tend  to  offset  the  first,  the  figures  still  must  be  considered  to  be 
approximations  to  the  volume  of  interregional  shipments. 

One  feature  of  intermarket  movements  of  milk  not  shown  in  the  preceding 
tables  is  their  highly  seasonal  character.  This  is  illustrated  in  table  18,  showing 
emergency  receipts  of  milk  at  Boston  during  1943-48.  More  than  90  percent  of 
the  emergency  milk  was  received  during  the  period  November  through  February 
each  year.  This  fact  is  the  reflection  in  interregional  movements,  of  a  similar  sea¬ 
sonal  pattern  within  milksheds.  In  the  Boston  market,  for  example,  only  28 
percent  of  the  milk  received  at  plants  beyond  200  miles  from  that  city  in  April 
1950  was  used  in  class  I  products,  while  during  the  preceding  November,  48  per¬ 
cent  was  used  in  class  I.  Because  interregional  movements  of  milk  take  place 
mainly  during  the  season  of  low  production,  their  importance  may  be  much 
greater  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  figures  cited  above,  which  on  an  annual 
basis  showed  that  Midwestern  milk  at  the  largest  Eastern  markets  accounted 
for  only  0.03  to  0.04  percent  of  total  receipts  even  in  peak  years  of  the  past. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  increasing  importance  of  the  inter¬ 
market  movement  of  bottled  milk  in  paper  containers.80 

The  cost  of  transporting  milk  over  long  distances  amounts  to  a  substantial 
percentage  of  its  value  at  destination.  During  the  milk  shortages  in  Boston  in 
1946-47  and  1947-48,  transportation  costs  averaged  21  and  16  percent,  respectively, 
of  the  total  cost  of  emergency  milk  (table  19).  (The  average  length  of  haul  was 
about  1,000  miles  in  1946-47  and  about  700  miles  in  1947-48.)  Milk  imported  into 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1948  incurred  long-haul  transportation  costs  amounting  to  21 
percent  of  the  total  cost  f.  o.  b.  Memphis.21  (Highway  mileage  about  625  miles.) 
At  prices  in  effect  for  fluid  milk  at  New  York  City  in  June  1950,  freight  from 
Wisconsin  would  be  from  36  to  38  percent  of  the  total. 


20  See  p.  1993. 

21  Herrmann,  Louis  F.,  Costs  of  Importing  Milk,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation,  MTS-80,  January  1950. 
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Table  18. — Purchases  of  emergency  milk  by  Boston  dealers  from  sources  outside 
New  England  and  costs  per  hundredweight  on  a  3.1  percent  basis,  1946-48 


Quantity 

purchased 

Weighted  average  cost 

Period 

At  ship¬ 
ping  point 

Transpor¬ 

tation 

At  Boston 

Gross  cost 

Emergency  period  No.  1: 

Oct.  20-31, 1946 . . . 

Pounds 
700, 305 
6, 155, 055 

2,  220,  525 
17,  640 

Per 

hundred¬ 
weight 
$5.16 
5. 23 

Per 

hundred¬ 

weight 

$1.05 

1.  39 

Per 

hundred¬ 
weight 
$6.  21 

6.  62 

6.  49 

$43,  488 
407,  529 
144,  203 
1,254 

November.  _ _ _ _ 

December.  ...  _ ....  . 

5. 12 

1.  37 

Jan.  1-19, 1947 _ _ _ 

5.20 

1.91 

7.11 

Total  or  average _ _ _ _ 

9,  093, 525 

5.  20 

1.36 

6.  56 

596, 474 

Emergency  period  No.  2: 

Oct.  29-31, 1947 _ 

130,  084 

6,  688,  292 

6,  445,  447 

2,  355, 964 

1,  654, 191 
26, 488 

5.85 

.94 

6.  79 

8,  831 
453,  402 
442,  024 
161,961 
115,982 
1,808 

November _  .....  ..  .  . 

5.  58 

1.  20 

6.  78 

December  _.  ...  ...  _ _ _ 

5.  71 

1. 15 

6.  86 

January  1948 _ .... 

5.89 

.98 

6.  87 

February _  _ _  _  . 

6. 11 

.  90 

7.  01 

Mar.  1-3  _ _ _ 

6.13 

.70 

6.  83 

Total  or  average _ _  . 

17,  300,  466 

5.  72 

1.12 

6.  84 

1, 184,  008 

Source:  Market  Administrator,  Greater  Boston  Marketing  Area.  May  1948  mimeograph,  1  page. 

See  also  Lee,  James  D.,  Dairy  Production  and  Marketing  Statistics,  Northeastern  Dairy  Conference, 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  1950,  p.  32. 


Table  19. — Relation  of  transportation  cost  to  estimated  shipping  distance,  emer¬ 
gency  milk  purchases  by  Boston  dealers  from  sources  outside  New  England, 
19^6-48 


Period 


October  20-31, 1946 

November _ 

December _ 

January  1-19,  1947. 
October  29-31, 1947 

November _ 

December _ 

January,  1948 _ 

February _ 


Transportation  cost 


Total 


Per  100  miles 


Approximate 
distance 
shipped  1 


Miles 

860 

1,010 

1,010 

1,420 

840 

740 

710 

700 

710 


Per  hundred¬ 
weight 
$1.05 
1.39 
1.37 
1.91 
.94 
1.20 
1.15 
.98 
.90 


Per  hundred¬ 
weight 
$0. 122 
.138 
.136 
.135 
.  112 
.162 
.162 
.140 
.127 


1  Shipping  distances  estimated  from  distances  of  representative  points  of  origin  in  each  State,  weighted 
by  quantities  received  in  Boston. 

Source:  Computed  from  data  in  table  18  and  in  Lee.  James  D.,  cited  in  table  18,  (p.  32  of  reference). 

The  costs  of  shipping  other  dairy  products  amount  to  much  smaller  percentages 
of  their  delivered  prices  than  does  the  cost  of  shipping  fluid  milk  (table  20) .  For 
example,  butter  shipped  from  Wisconsin  to  New  York  incurs  freight  costs  of  only 
2.5  percent  of  the  New  York  price. 

Transportation  cost  as  a  percentage  of  total  cost  is  a  convenient  means  of 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  transportation  cost  in  long  hauls  of  milk,  but  the 
cost  in  dollars  and  cents  of  shipping  100  pounds  of  milk  in  various  forms  tells 
more  clearly  than  percentage  relationships  why  production  of  fluid  milk  is  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  local  areas,  whereas  other  dairy  products  regularly  move  great 
distances. 
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When  100  pounds  of  milk  is  made  into  evaporated  milk  in  Wisconsin  and  shipped 
to  New  York  City,  the  freight  on  the  evaporated  milk  would  be  about  46  cents 
(table  21)  as  compared  with  about  $1.80  for  100  pounds  of  fresh  milk.  The 
butter  and  milk  powder  from  100  pounds  of  milk  could  be  shipped  from  Wisconsin 
to  New  York  for  about  14%  cents. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  shipping  milk  from  the  edge  of  a  milkshed 
and  the  cost  of  shipping  manufactured  dairy  products  from  the  same  point  is  a 
measure  of  part  of  the  difference  in  price  that  can  be  expected  at  the  market. 
Among  other  factors,  the  principal  one  is  the  price  difference  which  will  persuade 
milk  producers  to  meet  the  additional  sanitary  requirements  for  milk  for  fluid 
use  as  compared  with  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Attempts  to  measure 
this  difference  directly  have  met  with  little  success.  In  addition,  the  fact  that 
seasonal  variation  is  great  for  fluid  milk  supplies  but  small  for  consumption  makes 
it  difficult  to  determine  economic  milkshed  boundaries,  and  the  proper  price  dif¬ 
ferences  between  markets. 


Table  20. — Freight  rates  on  selected  dairy  products  from  Wisconsin  to  New 

York  City,  as  percentages  of  delivered  prices 


Item 

Unit 

New  York 
wholesale 
price  June 
1950 

Freight  from 
Wisconsin 
to  New  York 1 

Freight  as 
percentage 
of  price 

Fluid  milk _  _  ... _ _  _ 

100  pounds _ 

10-gallon  can. 

2  $4. 76-$5.  00 

7  $1.  81 

36-38 

Cream _  .  _  __  _ _ 

3  32.  75 

2.  45 

7.5 

Evaporated  milk _  _  _ 

Case _ 

5.25  . 

.38 

7.2 

Cheese _ _  _ 

Pound _ ... 

4 . 351 

.014 

4.0 

Butter  .  _ _  ..  _ _ _ 

_ do _  .  . 

«  .  599 

.015 

2.5 

Milk  powder _ _ _  _ 

_ do.. 

9  . 116 

.0088 

7.6 

1  From  tables  22  and  62. 

2  Class  I  milk,  f.  o.  b.  city. 

3  Bottling  quality. 

4  Current  single  daisies. 

5  92  score. 

6  Nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  roller  process,  carlots. 

7  In  cans,  minimum  of  200  cans  per  carlot.  Shawano,  Wis.,  to  New  York  City.  Tank  car  rate  is  $1.43  per 
hundredweight. 

Table  21. — Freight  on  selected  dairy  products  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio, 

and  New  York  milkshed  to  New  York  City 


[Based  on  products  from  100  pounds  3.7  milk] 


Product 

Net 

weight 

Freight  to  New  York  City  from — 

Difference  in  freight  from  New 
York  milkshed  and — 

Wiscon¬ 

sin 

Michi¬ 

gan 

Ohio 

New  York 
milkshed 

Wiscon¬ 

sin 

Michi¬ 

gan 

Ohio 

Pounds 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cheddar  cheese _ 

9. 46 

14.4 

12.5 

12.0 

8.0 

6.4 

4.5 

4.0 

Whole  milk  powder _ 

12.0 

11.7 

10.7 

10.3 

6.8 

4.9 

3.9 

3.5 

Butter _  _ 

4.  44 

6.9 

6. 1 

5.8 

3.8 

Powder  (skim).  .  .  .. 

7.9 

7.  7 

7. 1 

6.8 

4.4 

Butter  and  powder. 

12.  34 

14.6 

13.2 

12.6 

8.2 

6.4 

5.0 

4.4 

Cream.  _  .  .. 

9.  25 

27. 1 

22.3 

20.6 

8.3 

Powder  (skim)  ... _ 

7.  50 

7.3 

6.7 

6.5 

4.2 

Cream  and  powder. 

16.  75 

34.4 

29.0 

27.1 

12.5 

21.9 

16.5 

14.6 

Evaporated  milk _ 

43.5 

46.2 

42.5 

41.0 

23.1 

23.1 

19.4 

17.9 

Source:  Statement  of  Milk  Dealers’  Association  of  Metropolitan  New  York,  Inc.,  on  Pricing  Class  III 
Milk.  January  24,  1950,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  p.  2. 


Of  major,  but  by  no  means  exclusive,  interest  in  considering  price. differences 
between  markets  is  the  cost  of  transporting  milk  between  those  markets.  Freight 
rates  for  a  number  of  representative  origins,  destinations,  and  types  of  movement 
are  given  in  tables  22  and  23. 


Table  22. — Freight  rates  on  milk,  Shawano,  Wis.,  to  Boston,  to  New  York,  and  to  Philadelphia,  from  Sept.  15,  1939,  to  Feh.  1,  1950 
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Table  23. — Freight  rates  for  specified  shipments  of  milk,  June  1950 


In  10-gallon  cans 

In  tank  cars 

Origin 

Destination 

Distance 

Minimum 

2,000 

gallons 

Minimum 

2,500 

gallons 

Minimum 

5,000 

gallons 

Minimum 

7,500 

gallons 

Appleton,  Wis 

Dallas,  Tex _ 

New  Orleans, 
La. 

Miles 

1,  255 

1, 105 

Cents 

■per 

hundred¬ 

weight 

Cents 

per 

hundred¬ 

weight 

220 

Cents 

per 

hundred¬ 

weight 

Cents 

per 

hundred- 

■weight 

Do _ . . 

180 

176 

144 

135 

Madison,  Wis _  _  . 

Memphis, 

Tenn. 

658 

135 

12b 

108 

101 

Minneapolis,  Minn _ _ _ 

Boston,  Mass. 

1,437 

208 

203 

166 

156 

Dairy  industry  subject  to  numerous  health-protecting  measures 

Over  a  period,  various  Government  agencies  in  the  United  States  have  developed 
numerous  precautionary  measures  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  milk  carry¬ 
ing  any  kind  of  disease.  The  marketing  of  milk  and  its  products  now  is  subject 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  food,  drug,  and  related  laws  and  ordinances.  Milk 
and  dairy  products  entering  interstate  commerce  are  subject  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  regulations  issued  thereunder.  These  are 
adminstered  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Most  States  also  have  pure-food  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to 
milk,  cream,  and  manufactured  dairy  products.  All  cities  and  many  smaller 
communities  have  sanitary  ordinances  applicable  to  fluid  milk  marketed  for 
local  consumption  as  fluid  milk.  These  sanitary  requirements  for  milk  are 
established  by  local  authorities  to  protect  the  health  of  the  people  in  those  local¬ 
ities  and  are  applied  under  local  jurisdiction.  With  the  increase  in  demand 
for  fluid  milk  and  the  improved  transportation  facilities  for  milk,  interest  is 
growing  in  developing  uniform  health  standards  and  requirements  for  milk  and 
in  arranging  for  reciprocal  recognition  for  inspections  by  cooperating  States 
and  cities.  One  purpose  is  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  broad  knowledge,  experience, 
and  views  regarding  necessary  health  requirements.  Another  purpose  is  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  milk  from  one  supply  area  to  another  whenever 
conditions  of  production  and  demand  warrant  such  movement. 

Cooperation  among  States  and  cities  in  the  development  of  uniform  sanitary 
standards  and  regulations  is  encouraged  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Some  of  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
facilitate  this  objective.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  for  example, 
has  developed  a  milk  ordinance  which  it  has  recommended  for  general  use  by 
States  and  cities.  With  funds  authorized  by  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act, 
the  National  Research  Council  is  studying  the  effect  of  health  and  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations  upon  milk  quality.  These  activities  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  carried  out  on  a 
service  and  advisory  basis.  These  two  agencies  do  not  have  regulatory  authority 
in  regard  to  local  sanitary  regulations.  This  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
States  and  municipalities. 


IV.  INDUSTRY  PRACTICES 

On  farms 

Over  the  years,  the  handling  of  milk  on  the  farm  has  seen  numerous  improve¬ 
ments.  Generally  speaking,  these  have  been  aimed  at  increased  labor  efficiency, 
at  improved  sanitation,  or  both.  Perhaps  the  most  important  single  development 
since  1920  has  been  the  marked  expansion  in  the  use  of  milking  machines.  In 
1920  only  55,000  milkers  were  on  farms  in  the  United  States,  whereas  by  1949 
the  number  had  increased  to  685, 000. 22  The  second  outstanding  development  has 
been  the  expanding  use  of  mechanical  refrigeration  for  milk  cooling  on  farms. 
In  1920  very  few  farms  had  such  equipment.  Now  a  large  proportion  of  the 
commercial  dairy  farms  in  market-milk  areas  have  it.  A  fairly  new  improvement 


22  In  1944,  the  latest  year  for  which  data  are  available  on  number  of  farms,  there  was  a 
total  of  2,473,000  farms  producing  milk  for  sale  as  milk,  cream,  or  farm-churned  butter. 
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with  great  potentialities  is  the  so-called  fast  milking  procedure.  This  can  be 
adapted  to  most  cows  and  enable  a  cow  to  be  milked  in  roughly  half  the  usual 
time.  The  labor  saved  can  be  used  for  other  productive  work  or  for  increased 
leisure  time. 

Of  considerable  importance  also  have  been  the  persistent  efforts  of  milk- 
industry  field  men  together  with  field  men  employed  by  dairy  cooperatives  and 
employees  of  State  and  national  agricultural  health  departments  in  educating 
dairy  farmers.  Sanitary  standards  for  dairy  farms  have  been  progressively 
raised,  along  with  improvements  in  methods  by  which  milk  of  better  quality  can 
be  produced.  This  development  has  affected  the  production  of  milk  both  for 
manufacturing  purposes  and  for  use  as  fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream,  although  milk 
produced  for  sale  in  urban  fluid  milk  markets  is  still  quite  generally  subject  to 
more  rigorous  sanitary  requirements  than  is  milk  for  other  uses. 

In  fluid-milk  plants 

Improvements  in  methods  of  handling  milk  in  bottling  plants  over  the  last  30 
years  have  resulted  in  better  economy  of  space,  lower  labor  requirements,  and 
better  quality  of  product. 

Continuous-flow  pasteurizers — either  standard  time  and  temperature  or  short- 
time  high  temperature — replaced  the  older  vat-holding  method  of  pasteurization. 
Improved  stainless  steel  alloys  in  new  equipment,  replacing  copper,  greatly  retard 
the  development  of  undesirable  flavors  in  milk.  Development  of  the  phosphatase 
test  has  led  to  better  milk  through  better  control  of  pasteurization  practices. 
Improvements  in  methods  of  washing  and  sterilizing  glass  bottles  have  also 
occurred. 

In  fluid  milk  delivery 

During  World  War  II,  greatly  increased  requirements  for  rubber  and  gasoline 
forced  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  delivery  service,  on  both  wholesale  and  retail 
routes,  that  could  be  given  by  milk  dealers.  On  the  wholesale  routes,  call-backs 
and  special  deliveries  were  largely  eliminated,  and  wholesale  operations  went  on 
a  6-day  basis.  On  the  retail  routes,  every-other-day  delivery  was  adopted.  Under 
every-other-day  delivery,  the  amount  of  products  left  at  each  retail  stop  is  approx- 
mately  doubled  and  in  a  given  amount  of  time  each  driver  can  distribute  a 
larger  load.  Consequently,  product  put-off  per  man-hour  and  per  truck-mile  were 
substantially  increased.  After  some  preliminary  doubts  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
change,  every-other-day  delivery  was  wholeheartedly  accepted  by  the  larger 
distributors  as  necessary  during  the  wartime  period.  Long  before  the  war  ended, 
however,  far-sighted  milk  dealers  began  to  appreciate  the  practicable  usefulness 
of  every-other-day  delivery.  Every-other-day  delivery  has  continued  under 
peacetime  operations  because  modern  production  and  processing  practices  have 
improved  the  keeping  quality  of  milk,  and  because  mechanical  refrigeration  is 
widely  psed  in  homes.  In  a  few  cities,  every-other-day  delivery  on  retail  routes 
on  a  6-day  week  basis  has  been  established. 

A  larger  proportion  of  total  retail  sales  of  bottled  milk  is  now  made  through 
stores  rather  than  by  home  delivery  than  was  the  case  20  years  ago.  The  shift  has 
been  gradual  over  this  period  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  some  large  cities 
such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  more  than  half 
of  all  retail  milk  sales  are  made  through  stores.  This  shift  has  apparently  been 
of  less  consequence  in  markets  in  which  the  retail  price,  either  by  State  price 
regulation,  or  by  industry  practice,  has  been  the  same  for  milk  sold  cash  and 
carry  from  stores  as  for  milk  delivered  to  homes. 

Product  modiflcation 

Homogenization,  a  process  originally  applied  to  ice  cream  and  evaporated 
milk,  has  been  used  increasingly  for  milk  over  the  last  two  decades.  In  this 
process,  the  milk  is  forced  under  very  high  pressure  through  very  small  openings 
in  a  metal  plate,  breaking  up  the  clusters  of  globules  of  butterfat  in  the  milk 
and  reducing  the  size  of  all  the  globules.  After  homogenization,  the  butterfat 
is  and  remains  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  milk.  Homogenization  of 
milk  helps  to  prevent  the  development  of  undesirable  flavors. 

The  addition  of  vitamin  D  to  milk  was  begun  on  a  commercial  scale  soon  after 
1930,  when  equipment  was  developed  for  continuous-flow  irradiation  of  milk 
through  the  use  of  either  carbon  arc  or  mercury  vapor  lamps.  Initially,  milk 
was  irradiated  to  contain  135  U.  S.  P.  units  of  vitamin  D  per  quart.  Subsequently, 
this  was  increased  to  400  units  of  vitamin  D  per  quart.  Since  1944,  irradiation 
has  been  largely  displaced  by  the  addition  of  concentrates  of  vitamins  directly 
to  the  milk.  Most  of  the  vitamin  D  milk  is  homogenized  as  well. 
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Milks  fortified  with  other  vitamins  have  also  been  developed,  but  they  have 

not  yet  become  very  important. 

« 

Fluid  milk  containers 

Glass  bottles  have  been  changed  in  design  to  reduce  breakage  and  weight,  to 
use  less  space,  and  to  permit  smaller  caps.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
light-weight  square  milk  bottle  has  been  rapidly  adopted  by  the  milk  trade 
throughout  the  country.  Its  main  advantage  lies  in  the  saving  of  space. 

The  use  of  paper  containers  lias  increased  tremendously  over  the  last  15  years. 
In  some  fluid  milk  markets,  half  or  more  of  the  milk  sold  through  stores  is  now 
distributed  in  paper.  Some  plants  are  equipped  to  process  and  distribute  milk 
exclusively  in  paper  containers.  The  paper  container,  itself,  costs  substantially 
more  per  quart  than  the  cost  of  breakage  and  loss  per  trip  for  glass  bottles,  but 
this  extra  cost  tends  to  be  offset  by  economies  in  the  plant  (in  handling,  washing, 
sorting,  and  storing  bottles)  and  in  delivery.  Significant  savings  are  possible 
in  delivery  of  milk  in  paper  where  large  loads  may  be  carried. 

Manufactured  dairy  products 

Butter. — The  vacreator,  and  the  vane  and  aluminum  churns  are  items  of 
equipment,  the  use  of  which  has  helped  to  improve  the  quality  of  butter.  Recent 
attempts  to  develop  a  continuous  butter-making  process  have  encountered  prob¬ 
lems  of  quality  of  product  and  cost  of  production.  If  successful,  they  promise  to 
have  a  greater  effect  upon  the  manufacture  of  butter  than  any  yet  experienced 
in  this  industry. 

Cheese. — In  the  production  of  cheese,  pasteurization  of  milk  for  cheese-making 
has  come  into  general  use.  Pasteurization  permits  better  control  of  quality, 
resulting  in  a  more  uniform  product  with  better  keeping  characteristics.  The 
first  successful  applications  were  in  the  production  of  soft  unripened  cheese  types 
like  cream,  neufchatel,  and  cottage  cheese.  Later,  the  procedure  was  adapted 
to  the  ripened  cheese  types,  of  which  Cheddar  is  the  most  important. 

Ice  cream. — The  continuous  ice  cream  freezer  has  come  into  use  since  about 
1930,  resulting  in  some  economies  in  manufacture  and  favoring  the  marketing 
of  ice  cream  in  factory-packed  containers.  The  texture  of  ice  cream  has  been 
improved  during  the  last  25  years;  first,  in  the  late  1920’s  and  early  1930’s,  by 
raising  the  percentage  of  milk  solids-not-fat  in  ice  cream,  and  more  recently,  by 
use  of  emulsifiers,  either  with  or  without  a  high  content  of  milk  solids-not-fat. 

Evaporated  milk 

Processes  in  producing  evaporated  milk  have  been  modified  with  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  continuous  sterilization  for  batch  sterilization,  and  the  use  of  higher 
vacuum  in  the  evaporation  of  water  made  possible  by  improvement  in  vacuum 
pumps.  These  improvements  decreased  operating  costs,  and  helped  produce  a 
more  uniform  product.  Also,  most  of  the  evaporated  milk  now  produced  is 
fortified  with  vitamin  D. 

Containers 

Packaging  improvements  have  affected  the  marketing  of  dairy  products  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  improvement  in  processes.  The  process  cheese  industry  owes 
its  revolutionary  development  as  much  to  the  advantages  of  the  size  and  type  of 
container  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  product  itself.  “Rindless”  natural 
cheese  is  another  significant  cheese-packaging  innovation.  Bulk  butter  has  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared  from  retail  stores,  in  favor  of  butter  packaged  in  attractive 
cartons  in  1-pound  solids  or  quarter  pound  prints. 

The  ice  cream  industry  has  shifted  substantially  from  the  multiple  use  of  metal 
cans  for  the  delivery  of  bulk  ice  cream  to  the  use  of  single  service  container, 
thus  eliminating  the  work  of  can  return  and  can  cleaning  and  maintenance. 

Packaging  is  one  of  the  problems  that  face  the  dry  milk  industry.  Lack  of  a 
sufficiently  cheap,  but  adequate  container  appears  to  be  one  of  the  barriers  to 
wider  direct  use  of  this  product  by  consumers  and  even  by  some  types  of  industrial 
users. 

V.  THE  ROLE  OF  COOPERATIVES  IN  DAIRY  MARKETING 

In  response  to  incentives  of  various  kinds,  farmers  have,  by  group  action, 
formed  cooperative  types  of  business  organizations  through  which  they  may  have 
greater  influence  over  the  marketing  of  their  products.  A  truly  cooperative  dairy 
association  is  controlled  by  member  patrons  according  to  democratic  principles, 
and  its  savings  are  allocated  to  all  producer-patrons  in  proportion  to  their 
patronage.  The  immediate  objectives  of  a  dairy  marketing  cooperative  are 
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(1)  to  make  such  adjustments  in  marketing  services  as  are  necessary  for  increased 
efficiency  and  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  farmers,  and  (2)  to  increase  returns  to 
producer-patrons  for  their  milk  and  cream. 

Cooperative  dairy  associations  may  be  classified  approximately  according  to 
products  marketed,  service  rendered,  or  functions  performed,  as  follows : 

A.  Market  milk  cooperatives  : 

1.  Receiving  (raw  product) 

2.  Price  bargaining 

3.  Distributing  (finished  products) 

B.  Manufacture-dairy-products  cooperatives : 

1.  Assembling  (raw  products) 

2.  Processing : 

(a)  Butter  making 
(&)  Cheese  making 

(c)  Milk  drying 

( d )  Diversified 

(e)  Other  processing 

3.  Merchandising  (finished  products) 

C.  Dairying-service  cooperatives : 

1.  Quality  improvement  (raw  products) 

2.  Artificial  breeding  (dairy  cattle) 

3.  Herd  improvement 

4.  Specialized  service 

In  early  1950  the  number  of  farmers’  dairy  associations  was  approximately  as 
follows : 


Dairy  marketing _ 2,  040 

Dairy  herd  improvement _ 2,  COO 

Dairy  breeding _ 1,  460 

Dairy  service _  100 


Total  farmers’  dairy  co-ops - 5,  600 


Since  the  middle  1930’s  the  trend  has  been  rather  definitely  toward  fewer 
dairy  marketing  associations.  In  1937  there  were  more  than  2,400  associations, 
compared  with  2,040  in  1950.  The  number  of  members  reached  a  new  high  of 
788,000  about  2  years  after  the  last  war.  The  previous  high  of  757,000  had 
occurred  during  the  heart  of  the  depression  of  the  1930’s.  The  combined  volume 
of  business  of  all  dairy  marketing  cooperatives  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
nearly  $2,000,000,000  in  1947.  This  increase  over  previous  years  reflected  the 
general  upward  trend  in  price  levels  and  did  not  mean  that  farmers’  cooperatives 
as  a  group  were  a  more  important  part  of  the  dairy  industry  than  they  were  10 
or  15  years  previously. 

Cooperatives  play  an  important  part  in  the  handling  of  nearly  all  the  principal 
dairy  products.  They  are  particularly  important  in  handling  market  milk  and 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  butter,  cheese,  and  dried  milk.  No  data  are 
available  relative  to  the  significance  of  cooperatives  in  national  distribution  of 
market  milk.  In  1949  about  25  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  milk  consumed  as 
milk  or  cream  in  cities  and  villages  was  sold  in  markets  under  Federal  marketing 
orders.  Perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  milk  sold  in  those  markets  was  handled  by 
cooperatives.  About  two-fifths  of  the  butter,  one-sixth  of  the  cheese,  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  evaporated  milk,  and  more  than  half  of  the  nonfat  dry-milk 
solids  are  produced  by  cooperatives.  However,  cooperatives  play  a  less  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  distribution  than  in  production  of  those  commodities. 

Dairy  cooperatives  are  concerned  with  rendering  services  to  their  patrons  and 
for  that  reason  they  may  extend  the  scope  of  their  activity  beyond  the  processing 
and  marketing  of  dairy  products.  They  frequently  furnish  market  information 
and  technical  advice  to  producers,  represent  producers  in  matters  of  public  inter¬ 
est,  and  arrange  for  cooperative  buying  of  farm  supplies. 

Market  milk  cooperatives 

Receiving  associations. — Organizations  that  process  and  distribute  fluid  milk 
products  ordinarily  receive  the  milk  direct  from  farms.  To  supply  the  very 
large  cities,  however,  country  milk-receiving  stations  may  be  operated  by  the 
organization  that  distributes  the  milk  in  the  city,  or  by  a  specialized  cooperative 
established  to  assemble  milk.  Such  receiving  associations  sell  to  the  more  favor¬ 
able  sales  outlet,  in  view  of  both  short-term  and  long-term  considerations.  They 
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customarily  receive,  cool,  weigh,  and  test  the  milk ;  standardize  the  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  ;  make  advance  payments  to  producer  patrons  on  the  basis  of  current  price 
levels ;  and  annually  make  final  settlements  to  producers  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  operating  savings. 

Price  bargaining  associations. — The  strictly  bargaining  association  does  not 
engage  in  the  physical  handling  of  milk.  Acting  as  a  sales  agency,  it  bargains 
for  prices  on  a  collective  basis  and  attempts  to  see  that  all  the  milk  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  disposed  of  and  that  all  patrons  receive  equitable  treatment.  During 
recent  decades,  classified  price  plans,  formula  pricing  procedures,  and  various 
seasonal  pricing  methods  have  been  developed  by  bargaining  cooperatives  to 
facilitate  bargaining  negotiations. 

In  addition  to  price  negotiation  or  representation,  the  milk  bargaining  asso¬ 
ciations  serve  their  patrons  by  assuring  them  of  a  market,  by  systematizing 
delivery  of  milk  to  the  market  to  eliminate  unnecessary  transportation  costs,  by 
representing  patrons  in  legislative  matters,  and  by  keeping  patrons  informed  of 
market  conditions.  In  the  latter  service  they  often  assist  patrons  to  adjust 
their  production  to  market  needs  by  instituting  systems  of  payment  that  dis¬ 
courage  large  seasonal  fluctuations  in  production.  They  may  also  check  pro¬ 
ducers’  milk  weights  and  tests,  guarantee  or  actually  handle  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  supervise  or  control  hauling  of  milk  from  farms  to  plants,  and  participate 
in  quality-improvement  programs. 

When  receipts  of  milk  substantially  exceed  total  fluid  requirements,  including 
normal  reserves,  the  excess  reserves  must  be  made  into  manufactured  dairy 
products.  Cooperatives  send  such  surplus  milk  to  specialized  manufacturing 
plants.  In  the  absence  of  such  outlets,  they  may  establish  plants  themselves, 
thus  performing  some  of  the  functions  of  a  dairy  marketing  cooperative.  Many 
fluid  milk  bargaining  associations  were  organized  during  and  following  World 
War  I,  and  by  1929,  associations  of  this  type  existed  in  most  of  the  major  fluid 
milk  markets. 

Distributing  associations. — Distributing  associations  take  physical  possession 
of  all  or  most  of  the  milk  sold  through  them.  Milk  distributing  associations 
have  increased  steadily  in  number  since  World  War  I.  In  1918,  there  were  16 
active  associations,  in  1929  there  were  79,  and  in  1940  there  were  101  specialized 
associations  of  this  type.  Many  of  the  milk-distributing  associations  organized 
during  recent  years,  and  particularly  those  in  Southeastern  States,  were  the 
result  of  consolidations  of  the  business  of  producer-distributors.  Most,  but  not 
all,  of  the  successful  associations  distributing  milk  at  retail  are  in  small  markets 
where  the  volume  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  bargaining  association.  In  such 
markets,  the  miiksheds  are  relatively  compact  and  the  surplus  problem  is  not 
of  major  significance. 

Manufactured  dairy  products  cooperatives 

Processing  associations. — Production  of  manufactured  dairy  products  is  a 
field  in  which  farmers’  cooperatives  have  grown  substantially.  Some  cooperatives 
assemble  milk  from  farms  at  receiving  stations  before  delivering  it  to  manufac¬ 
turing  plants.  A  number  of  cooperatives  operate  large  diversified  or  flexible 
plants  capable  of  manufacturing  several  different  dairy  products.  Most  of  the 
associations  producing  those  products  operate  specialized  plants  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  possible  to  consider  large  groups  of  them  on  a  product  basis. 

In  1944,  the  number  of  cooperatives  making  butter  was  more  than  twice  the 
number  making  cheese.  There  were  1,164  associations  in  30  States  that  made 
butter,  501  in  22  States  that  made  cheese,  and  more  than  200  associations  in  two 
dozen  States  that  produced  dried  milk  products.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Iowa  contained  three-fourths  of  the  associations  making  butter,  80  percent  of 
those  making  cheese,  and  60  percent  of  those  drying  milk. 

The  three  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  together  make  two-fifths 
of  the  butter  produced  in  the  United  States.  In  1943,  cooperatives  made  70 
percent  of  the  butter  produced  in  Minnesota,  54  percent  in  Iowa,  and  59  percent 
in  Wisconsin.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  cooperative 
creameries  were  in  those  three  States.  For  the  year  1942,  the  annual  production 
of  cooperative  creameries  in  Minnesota  averaged  378,000  pounds  of  butter. 

Cheese  making. — In  1944,  501  cooperatives  manufactured  cheese.  This  was 
only  two-thirds  as  many  as  were  reported  a  dozen  years  earlier.  During  the 
20-year  period,  1926-45,  the  proportion  of  total  cheese  produced  by  farmers’ 
cooperatives  declined  sharply.  In  1926,  they  produced  over  32  percent  and  in 
1945  only  about  16  percent  of  the  total  production  in  the  United  States.  This 
decline  in  relative  importance  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  cooperatives 
produced  about  20  percent  more  cheese  in  1945  than  in  1926. 
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Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  cheese  associations  are  in  Wisconsin,  and 
many  of  the  others  are  in  adjoining  States.  Most  of  these  associations  produce 
either  American  or  domestic  Swiss  cheese.  Annual  production  of  cooperative 
factories  making  American  cheese  in  Wisconsin  averaged  294,000  pounds  for 
the  year  1942. 

Milk  drying. — Cooperatives  process  a  large  proportion  of  tne  total  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids  for  human  food  manufactured  by  the  spray  and  roller  processes,  ap¬ 
proximately  58  percent  in  1944.  More  proprietary  than  cooperative  plants  were 
in  operation  but  on  the  average,  the  cooperatives  were  appreciably  larger. 

Before  World  War  II,  dried-milk  products  accounted  for  only  a  small  part 
of  the  milk  handled  by  dairy  cooperatives.  The  war  brought  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  dry-milk  solids.  The  Federal  Government,  through  lend-lease  funds, 
financed  the  construction  of  16  dehydrating  plants  and  the  installation  of  de¬ 
hydrating  equipment  in  9  other  plants.  Cost  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  equip¬ 
ment  was  nearly  $6,000,000. 

All  the  plants  were  leased  to  cooperatives  which  paid  rent  and  had  options 
either  to  renew  the  lease  at  the  end  of  every  5  years  or  to  buy  the  plant. 
In  1945,  these  plants  produced  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  of  dried  milk. 
Participation  in  the  Federal  program,  and  cooperation  among  local  associations 
to  supply  central  drying  plants,  greatly  increased  the  relative  importance  of 
cooperatives  in  the  production  of  dried  milk. 

According  to  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
1944,  more  than  200  cooperative  plants  manufactured  several  hundred  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry-milk  solids.  In  terms  of  quantity  manufactured  by  coopera¬ 
tives,  Wisconsin  was  the  leading  State,  Minnesota  ranked  second,  Idaho  third, 
and  California  fourth. 

In  1946,  cooperatives  manufactured  about  47  percent  of  the  total  production 
of  dried  whole  milk.  Of  the  29  associations  engaged  in  such  production,  15 
were  in  Wisconsin  ;  the  remainder  were  in  6  other  States. 

Other  processing. — Cooperatives  manufacture  large  quantities  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  other  than  those  mentioned  in  preceding  paragraphs.  As  proportions 
of  the  total  quantities  produced  in  the  Nation,  however,  those  quantities  are 
relatively  unimportant. 

In  1946,  11  dairy  cooperatives  produced  about  214,000,000  pounds  of  evaporated 
milk  (unsweetened,  unskimmed  case  goods).  That  quantity  represented  about 
7  percent  of  the  total  production  in  the  United  States.  During  the  war  period 
production  by  cooperatives  increased  greatly  in  response  to  governmental  require¬ 
ments  for  military  personnel  and  for  lend-lease.  Before  the  war  the  large  capital 
requirements  for  manufacture  of  evaporated  milk,  plus  the  difficulty  of  estab¬ 
lishing  satisfactory  sales  outlets,  deterred  cooperatives  from  manufacture  of  this 
product. 

Cooperatives  manufacture  large  quantities  of  ice  cream  and  certain  other  dairy 
products,  but  a  high  proportion  of  the  national  total  of  each  is  produced  by 
proprietary  concerns. 

Merchandising. — Relatively  few  merchandising  cooperatives — those  performing 
part  or  all  the  marketing  functions  from  manufacturing  plant  to  retailer — have 
been  established.  To  date  butter  has  been  handled  in  largest  volume,  but  cheese 
and  condensed  and  dried  products  are  also  handled.  These  associations,  although 
few  in  number,  are  very  large  operating  units  and  account  for  a  very  sizable 
volume  of  sales  annually.223 


VI.  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Before  1933  Government  activity  in  respect  to  the  dairy  industry  was  confined 
mainly  to  programs  for  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  of 
dairy  cows,  to  research  in  the  field  of  more  efficient  milk  production  on  farms  and 
more  efficient  handling  in  plants,  to  development  of  grading  services,  and  to  dis¬ 
semination  of  production  and  marketing  statistics.  The  dairy  industry  also  has 
benefited  somewhat  by  tariffs  on  imports.  During  the  early  1930’s  dairy  products 
were  included  in  the  scope  of  discussions  and  proposals  for  various  action 
programs  which  have  been  carried  out  to  varying  degrees  from  1933  to  date. 

A  brief  history  of  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  and  agreements 

During  the  period  from  1920  to  1933  milk  producers  relied  primarily  upon  the 
development  of  milk  marketing  cooperatives  to  protect  their  economic  interests. 


See  table  12,  p.  1994,  for  annual  sales  volumes  of  four  leading  cooperatives. 
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Depressed  business  conditions  after  1930  caused  such  severe  price  cutting  and 
other  related  developments  that  the  cooperatives  could  not  successfully  cope  with 
the  situation  and  they  turned  to  the  Federal  Government  for  help.  Considerable 
differences  of  opinion  arose  among  representatives  of  organized  dairy  farmers  as 
to  the  best  ways  to  raise  prices  of  milk  and  dairy  products  toward  parity  levels 
and  to  reestablish  orderly  market  conditions. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  included  dairy  products  in  the  list 
of  basic  commodities,  provided  for  marketing  agreements  between  handlers  or 
processors  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  also  provided  for  licensing  of 
handlers  and  processors  as  an  enforcement  measure.  The  method  of  operation 
that  was  devised  for  fluid  milk  markets  relied  almost  entirely  upon  price  control 
and  enforcement,  upon  whole  market  areas,  of  marketing  plans  which  had  been 
developed  and  used  by  dairy  cooperatives  during  the  1920’s. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  1933  and  early  1934,  issued  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  and  licenses  or  licenses  without  marketing  agreements  which  regulated- 
milk  prices  in  about  50  urban  areas.  The  first  license  and  agreement  were 
issued  for  the  Chicago  market  and  became  effective  on  August  1,  1933.  The  li¬ 
cense  required  milk  dealers  to  buy  milk  only  from  producers  who  had  “bases’’ 
and  to  pay  minimum  prices  for  milk  deliveries  up  to  certain  percentages  of  each 
producer’s  base.  The  agreement  that  accompanied  the  license  contained  ap¬ 
pendices  which  provided  for  a  price  schedule  for  contracting  distributor’s  sales, 
at  wholesale  and  retail  and  a  schedule  of  fair  trade  practices.  Licenses  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  one  issued  in  Chicago  and  containing  resale  price  schedules 
and  fair  trade  practice  schedules  were  issued  in  a  total  of  15  markets  before  the 
end  of  1933. 

These  licenses  and  agreements  were  terminated,  however,  during  the  first 
half  of  1934  and  in  most  of  these  markets  a  new  license  was  reissued  in  the- 
place  of  the  original  marketing  agreement  and  license.  The  significant  difference 
between  the  first  licenses  and  agreements  and  the  reissued  licenses  was  that  the 
reissued  licenses  no  longer  provided  for  schedules  of  resale  prices.  Emphasis  was 
placed  instead  upon  requiring  milk  dealers  to  pay  minimum  prices  for  milk  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  providing  for  specified  prices  in  the  resale  market. 

In  addition  to  the  licenses  and  agreements  regulating  the  handling  of  milk 
in  city  markets,  a  license  and  agreement  were  issued  for  the  evaporated  milk  in¬ 
dustry  and  a  marketing  agreement  was  issued  for  the  dried  skim  milk  industry. 
In  addition,  consideration  was  given  to  marketing  agreements  for  the  ice  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese  industries  but  licenses  or  agreements  for  these  were  never 
issued.  The  evaporated  milk  license  and  agreement  remained  in  effect  until 
June  30, 1947,  and  the  dried  skim  milk  agreement  remained  in  effect  until  June  1, 
1941. 

In  1935,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  amended  to  provide  more  specific 
standards  for  regulating  the  handling  of  milk  than  had  been  contained  in  previous 
legislation.  Instead  of  regulating  by  means  of  marketing  agreements  and  li¬ 
censes,  the  legislation  of  1935  provided  for  the  issuance  of  marketing  agreements 
and  orders.  With  respect  to  milk,  the  1935  legislation  specified  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  could  regulate  minimum  prices  for  milk  according  to  use,  could  provide 
for  the  pooling  of  returns  among  producers  on  the  basis  of  individual  handler 
pools  or  market-wide  pools,  could  provide  for  base-rating  plans,  and  parity  was 
continued  as  the  standard  for  price  fixing.  Under  this  legislation,  six  orders 
regulating  the  handling  of  milk  were  issued. 

The  legislation  of  1935  was  incorporated  in  a  law  which  was  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  agricultural  adjustment  legislation.  After  the  1936  Supreme  Court  decision 
relating  to  processing  taxes  and  acreage  controls,  those  parts  of  the  1935  legis¬ 
lation  which  related  to  marketing  agreements  and  orders  both  for  milk  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  reenacted,  with  some  additions  and  amendments,  as  the- 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

Under  the  legislation  in  1935  and  in  1937,  specific  provision  was  made  vali¬ 
dating  all  licenses,  agreements,  and  orders  in  effect  at  the  time  of  passage 
of  the  legislation.  As  a  consequence,  some  of  the  early  licenses  were  continued 
in  effect  for  several  years.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  amend  or  change 
these  licenses  in  any  way  after  the  legislation  which  had  authorized  their  issuance 
had  been  superseded  by  other  legislation.  These  were  gradually  changed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  milk  orders.  Table  24  shows  the  number  of  milk  licenses  and  orders  in 
effect  on  January  1  of  each  year,  beginning  in  1934. 
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Table  24. — Number  of  licenses  and  orders  regulating  the  handling  of  milk, 

effective  Jan.  1  of  specified  years 1 


Year 

Licenses 

Orders 

Year 

Licenses 

Orders 

1934 _ _ _ _ 

15 

None 

1943 _ _ _ 

5 

23 

1935 _ _ _ 

46 

None 

1944 . . . . - 

4 

21 

1936 _ _ _ 

32 

None 

1945 . . . . . 

1 

24 

1937 . . . 

18 

6 

1946 _ 

1 

27 

1938... 

15 

7 

1947 _ _ _ _ 

1 

29 

1939 _ 

14 

11 

1948 . . 

None 

30 

1940...  . 

12 

15 

1949 . . . 

None 

30 

1941 _ 

7 

21 

1950. _ _ 

None 

35 

1942 _ _ 

5 

21 

May  1, 1950 _ _ 

37 

• 

1  A  number  of  licenses  were  suspended  and  later  terminated.  Licenses  under  suspension  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  “effective.” 


Note. — First  license  effective  Aug.  1, 1933;  first  order  effective  Feb.  1,  1936;  most  licenses  effective  Jan.  1 
and  Feb.  1, 1935. 

Present  legislation  for  the  issuance  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  authority  provided  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  This  act  has  been  amended  a  number  of  times  since  its  original  issuance 
but  the  amendments  with  respect  to  milk  orders  have  been  minor.  Under  this 
legislation,  as  of  May  1,  1950,  37  orders  regulating  the  handling  of  milk  were  in 
effect  (table  24).  One  marketing  agreement  was  also  in  effect  as  an  adjunct 
of  a  marketing  order. 

A  general  objective  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended  and  as  expressed  by  Congress,  was  “to  establish  and  maintain  such 
orderly  marketing  conditions  for  agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  as  will  establish”  parity  prices  for  such  commodities.  In  the  case  of 
milk  specifically,  however,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  by  the  act 
to  establish  minimum  prices  differing  from  the  parity  price  if  such  parity  price 
does  not  appear  reasonable  in  view  of  the  price  of  feeds,  the  available  supplies  of 
feeds,  and  other  economic  conditions  which  affect  market  supply  and  demand 
for  milk  and  its  products  in  the  marketing  area  to  which  the  contemplated  order 
program  relates.  The  actual  minimum  price  so  established  shall  be  such  as  to 
“reflect  such  factors,  insure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk, 
and  be  in  the  public  interest.” 

This  objective  is  attained  by  (a)  establishing  a  level  of  prices  to  producers  for 
milk  which  is  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  supply  demand  situation  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  market,  and  which  will  provide  a  level  of  returns  to  farmers  which  assures 
that  they  can  continue  to  supply  the  market  with  sufficient  quantities  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk;  (&)  distributing  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  milk  among 
milk  producers  in  an  equitable  way;  (c)  affording  a  degree  of  protection  for 
farmers  against  the  economic  consequences  of  price  wars  in  the  resale  market, 
and  (d)  assuring  accurate  accounting  for  milk  according  to  use,  and  accurate 
weighing  of  milk  and  testing  for  butterfat. 

Federal  milk  marketing  orders  are  initially  promulgated  only  after  petition 
of  dairy  farmers  for  such  action.  Before  the  order  may  be  issued  it  must  be 
approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  dairy  farmers  affected  by  the  order.  If 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  affected  by  an  order  desire  its  discontinuance  and  so 
indicate  by  vote,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  cancel  the  order. 
In  1949,  more  than  144,000  dairy  farmers  who  produced  more  than  17,000,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  were  included  within  the  scope  of  Federal  orders  (table  25). 
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Table  25. — Estimated  number  of  producers  and  estimated  volume  of  pooled  milk 

in  Federal  order  markets ,  19^9  1 


Market 

Estimated 
average 
number  of 
producers, 
year  1949 

Estimated 
annual 
volume  of 
pooled  milk 

Market 

Estimated 
average 
number  of 
producers, 
year  1949 

Estimated 
annual 
volume  of 
pooled  milk 

Boston,  Mass _ 

Chicago,  Ill _  _  ... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio _ _ 

Cleveland,  Ohio _ 

Clinton,  Iowa _ ... 

Columbus,  Ohio..  _  . 
Dayton-Springfield,  Ohio. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. . .  .  ... 
Duluth-Superior,  Minn.- 

Wis _ 

Fall  River,  Mass _ 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind._  _  . 
Kansas  City,  Kans.-Mo.. 

Knoxville,  Tenn _ _ 

Lima,  Ohio...  _ 

Louisville,  Ky...  ...  ... 

Lowell-Lawrence,  Mass.. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul, 

Minn ... _  _ 

Nashville,  Tenn _ 

13,  770 
21,  010 

5, 604 
7,419 
132 
2,411 
2,672 
215 

1,  279 
243 
1,061 
2,467 
559 
307 

1,  976 
940 

5,622 

767 

Thousands 
of  pounds 

1, 455, 237 
3,351,301 
370, 870 
657,  490 
15, 043 
188,  042 
223,  739 
29, 883 

99, 049 
37, 436 
79,  565 
261,  203 
73,  974 
25,  528 
227,  701 
103, 647 

650, 872 
106,  551 

New  Orleans,  La _ _ 

New  York,  N.  Y _ _ 

Omaha-Council  Bluffs, 

Nebr.-Iowa _ 

Paducah,  Ky_._  ...  ...  . 

Philadelphia,  Pa _ 

Quad  Cities,  Ill.-. Iowa.... 

Rockford-Freeport,  Ill _ 

St.  Louis,  Mo  _ 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  .. 

South  Bend-La  Porte, 

Ind _ _ 

Suburban  Chicago,  Ill _ 

Toledo,  Ohio...  .  _ 

Topeka,  Kans  .... 
Tri-State  (Kentucky, 

Ohio,  West  Virginia) ... 
Wichita,  Kans _ 

Total,  33  markets... 

2, 694 
47, 387 

2, 124 
247 
9,  158 
1,477 
600 
3,  590 
547 

814 

2,  642 
2, 138 
358 

1,  609 
621 

144,  460 

Thousands 
of  pounds 
214,  789 
6, 421, 167 

124, 099 
18,  054 
1, 064, 328 
128,  475 
44, 491 
393,  668 
34,  573 

85, 636 
284,  746 
163,  597 
35, 367 

122,  746 
63,  214 

17, 158, 081 

1  Compiled  by  the  Dairy  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Role  of  State  governments  in  pricing  milk 

Agencies  of  several  State  governments  also  are  important  in  pricing  fluid  milk. 
In  June  1950  there  were  16  States  which  in  some  way  regulated  milk  prices.  The 
specific  details  of  these  regulatory  measures  vary  considerably  among  States. 
For  details  of  any  one  State,  the  documents  issued  by  the  State  concerned  should 
be  consulted ;  the  summaries  which  follow  are  only  brief  excerpts  pertaining  to 
prices  which  in  most  cases  were  lifted  out  of  the  context  of  the  complete  law.22 
Some  other  provisions  of  the  laws  also  may  have  some  price  implications.  The 
degree  to  which  authority  under  the  laws  has  been  exercised  by  administrative 
bodies  has  not  been  determined  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  Most  of  these  State 
acts  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  marketing  area  at  the  request  of  producers 
who  would  be  affected. 

Maine :  The  Milk  Commission  of  Maine  is  authorized  to  “fix  and  establish,  after 
investigation  and  public  hearing  of  which  due  notice  has  been  given  by  publishing 
at  least  3  days  prior  to  said  hearing  in  appropriate  newspapers,  the  (minimum) 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  to  be  charged  for  milk  distributed  for  sale  within  the 
State  wherever  produced,  including  the  following  sales : 

“I.  By  dealers  to  dealers. 

“II.  By  dealers  to  consumers. 

“III.  By  stores  to  consumers,  except  for  consumption  on  the  premises 
where  sold. 

“IV.  By  dealers  to  stores  either  for  consumption  on  the  premises  or  resale 
to  consumers. 

“V.  By  any  person  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classifications  to  another 
person. 

“VI.  By  producers  to  dealers.” 

The  New  Hampshire  Milk  Control  Board  is  authorized  to  fix  milk  prices  “when¬ 
ever  the  board  shall  determine,  either  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative, 
after  public  notice  and  hearing  that  the  public  health  is  menaced,  jeopardized,  or 
likely  to  be  impaired  or  deteriorated  by  the  loss  or  substantial  lessening  of  a 
supply  of  milk  of  proper  quality  in  a  specified  market,  the  board  shall  fix  the 
just  and  reasonable  minimum  or  maximum  prices,  or  both,  that  shall  be  paid 
producers  or  associations  of  producers  by  distributors,  and  the  manner  of  pay¬ 
ment  and  the  prices  charged  consumers  and  others  for  milk  by  distributors,  as 
long  as  such  condition  is  found  to  prevail  in  such  market.  The  prices  so  fixed 
need  not  be  uniform  in  all  markets  and  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  after 


23  These  summaries  were  compiled  from  information  on  file  as  of  June  1950. 
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such  notice  and  public  hearing  as  deemed  by  the  board  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  *  *  As  of  March  1950,  prices  of  milk  in  most  important  consuming 

areas  of  the  State  were  regulated  by  the  milk-control  board. 

In  Vermont  the  law  provides  that  “whenever  the  board  shall  determine,  either 
upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative,  after  public  notice  and  hearing,  that 
by  reason  of  the  existence  of  any  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  act  a  loss  or 
substantial  lessening  of  the  supply  of  milk  of  proper  quality  in  a  specified  market 
has  occurred  or  is  likely  to  be  impaired  or  deteriorated  by  the  loss  or  substantial 
lessening  of  the  supply  of  milk  of  proper  quality  in  a  specified  market,  the  board 
shall  fix  the  just  reasonable  minimum  or  maximum  price,  or  both,  that  shall  be 
paid  producers  or  associations  of  producers  by  distributors,  and  the  manner  of 
payment,  and  the  prices  charged  consumers  and  others  for  milk  by  distributors, 
as  long  as  such  condition  is  found  to  prevail  in  such  market.  *  *  *  Prices 

so  fixed  need  not  be  uniform  in  all  markets  and  may  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  after  such  notice  and  public  hearings  as  deemed  by  the  board  in  the  public 
interest.”  In  March  1950  most  milk  sold  to  consumers  in  the  State  was  priced  by 
the  milk-control  board. 

The  State  law  in  Massachusetts  gives  the  milk-control  board  authority  under 
certain  conditions  to  establish  minimum  prices,  by  areas,  at  several  levels  of 
distribution.  However,  important  consuming  areas  in  Massachusetts  are  now 
covered  by  Federal  milk-marketing  orders.  As  of  March  1950,  only  the  Mendon 
area  in  southwest  Massachusetts  had  resale  prices,  in  addition  to  producer 
prices,  established  by  the  milk-control  board. 

In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  the  milk-control  board  has  authority  “to  establish, 
after  investigation  and  public  hearing,  minimum  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
to  be  charged  for  milk  purchased,  received,  processed,  or  sold  within  the  State, 
wheresoever  produced,  including  milk  delivered  or  sold  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  classes : 

“1.  By  producer  to  consumer  or  dealer. 

“2.  By  dealer  to  stores,  either  for  consumption  on  the  premises  or  resale  to 
consumers. 

“3.  By  dealer  to  consumer. 

“4.  By  stores  to  consumer. 

“5.  By  wholesaler  to  retailer. 

“6.  By  any  person  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classification  to  another 
person  for  commercial  purposes.” 

In  Connecticut  the  milk  administrator  has  authority  to  establish  minimum 
prices  paid  to  producers  for  the  different  use  classifications  of  milk.  Uniform 
or  blended  prices  are  computed  for  each  dealer  in  a  manner  specified  by  orders 
of  the  milk  administrator.  The  administrator  has  authority  to  establish  mini¬ 
mum  retail  milk  prices,  but  this  authority  has  not  been  exercised  under  the 
present  law. 

In  New  York  State  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  markets  is  empowered 
through  an  order  to  fix  and  determine  for  individual  marketing  areas  fair  and 
equitable  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  to  producers.  “The  commissioner  shall  fix 
prices  to  producers  on  the  basis  of  the  use  thereof  in  the  various  classes,  grades, 
and  forms.”  Prices  for  milk  in  the  New  York  City  area  are  established  through 
a  cooperative  Federal- State  arrangement.  The  Buffalo  and  Rochester  areas  are 
covered  by  State  milk-marketing  orders. 

For  the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  law  gives  authority  to  the  milk  control  board 
to  establish  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  producers  and  minimum  prices  to  be 
charged  at  later  stages  of  distribution,  including  sales  to  the  consumer.  How¬ 
ever,  the  practice  of  establishing  minimum  prices  for  stages  other  than  farmers’ 
sales  was  terminated  in  1949  following  executive  order  of  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission  has  authority  “to  ascertain 
*  *  *  and  maintain  such  prices  for  milk  in  the  respective  marketing  areas 

as  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  public  interest,  best  protect  the  milk  industry  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  insure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk 
to  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth,  having  special  regard  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  children  residing  therein.  The  commission  shall  base  all  prices  upon 
all  conditions  affecting  the  milk  industry  in  each  milk-marketing  area,  including 
the  amount  necessary  to  yield  a  reasonable  return  to  the  producer  (and),  which 
return  shall  not  be  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  a  reasonable  profit  to 
the  producer,  and  a  reasonable  return  to  the  milk  dealer  or  handler.  In  ascertain¬ 
ing  such  returns,  the  commission  shall  utilize  a  cross  section  representative  of 
the  average  or  normally  efficient  producers  and  dealers  or  handlers  in  the  area.” 
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The  commission  also  is  authorized  to  establish  minimum  and  maximum  prices 
at  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels.  Directives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission  are  effective  in  all  the  populous  sections. 

The  Milk  Commission  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  “after  public  hearing  and  inves¬ 
tigation,  may  fix  the  prices  to  be  paid  producers  and/or  associations  of  producers 
by  distributors  in  any  market  or  markets,  may  fix  the  minimum  and  maximum 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  to  be  charged  for  milk  in  any  market,  and  may  also 
fix  different  prices  for  different  grades  of  milk.” 

The  director  of  the  milk  control  board  in  the  State  of  Georgia  “may  determine, 
after  public  hearing,  what  prices  for  milk  in  the  milkshed  within  which  this 
act  is  applicable,  will  adequately  protect  the  milk  industry  and  insure  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  to  adults  and  minors.”  The  law 
authorizes  the  board  to  establish  “minimum  and  *  *  *  maximum  prices  to 

be  charged  for  milk  handled  within  any  milkshed  to  which  this  act  is  applicable 
and  wheresoever  produced.” 

The  Milk  Commission  of  Florida  has  authority  to  “ascertain  by  such  investiga¬ 
tions  and  proofs  as  the  emergency  permits  and  requires  what  prices  for  milk  in 
the  several  localities  and  markets  of  the  State  and  under  varying  conditions,  will 
best  protect  the  milk  industry  in  the  State  and  insure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure 
and  wholesome  milk  to  adults  and  minors  in  the  State,  having  special  regard 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  children,  and  be  most  to  the  public  interest.  The 
commission  shall  take  into  consideration  all  conditions  affecting  the  milk  indus¬ 
try  including  the  amount  necessary  to  yield  a  reasonable  return  to  the  producer 
and  to  the  milk  dealer.”  The  commission  also  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fix 
the  minimum  and  “maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  to  be  charged  for  milk 
handled  within  the  State  for  fluid  consumption,  regardless  of  wheresoever 
produced.” 

In  Alabama,  “after  holding  such  meetings  and  making  such  other  investiga¬ 
tions  as  the  milk  control  board  may  deem  advisable,  the  milk  control  board  may 
fix  by  official  order  the  following:  (a)  The  minimum  price  or  prices  within  the 
milkshed  to  be  paid  by  milk  dealers,  producers,  distributors  and  producer-distrib¬ 
utors  to  producers  and  others  for  milk,  in  its  various  grades  and  uses,  *  *  * 

(5)  The  milk  control  board  is  further  empowered  to  fix  the  minimum  or  maxi¬ 
mum  prices,  or  both,  to  be  charged,  for  milk  sold  wholesale  or  retail  within  each 
respective  milkshed  where  such  milk  is  sold  for  fluid  consumption,  regardless 
of  where  such  milk  may  have  been  produced  *  *  *,  and  ( c )  the  milk  control 

board  may  also  fix  the  amount  of  charges  to  be  allowed  for  the  handling  or 
distributing  functions.”  Most  milk  consumed  off  of  farms  in  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama  is  now  priced  by  the  milk  control  board  of  that  State. 

In  the  State  of  Montana,  the  milk  control  board  is  empowered  to  fix  by  offi¬ 
cial  order  “minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  milk  dealers  to  producers  and 
others  for  milk  *  *  *  and  minimum  wholesale  or  retail  prices  to  be  charged 

for  milk  in  its  various  grades  and  uses  handled  within  the  State  for  fluid  con¬ 
sumption,  and  wheresoever  produced.” 

Under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  milk  market  administration  in  that 
State  “shall  ascertain  what  prices  for  milk  in  each  locality  and  marketing  area 
of  the  State  will  best  protect  the  milk  industry  and  insure  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  in  the  public  interest.”  The  board  is  empowered 
by  order  to  “fix  the  minimum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  to  be  charged  for  milk 
handled  and  sold  within  the  State  for  human  consumption  in  fluid  form.”  Most 
milk  consumed  off  of  farms  in  the  State  of  Oregon  is  now  priced  by  the  Oregon 
Milk  Market  Administration. 

In  California,  the  bureau  of  milk  control  has  authority  to  establish  minimum 
prices  for  fluid  milk  and  cream  to  be  paid  by  distributors  to  handlers  and  mini¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  fluid  milk  or  fluid  cream.  Milk  prices  in 
California  are  established  by  marketing  areas  within  the  State,  and  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  most  important  consuming  sections  of  the  State,  minimum  prices 
are  established  by  the  milk-control  authority. 

Price  support  purchase  programs 

Dairy  products  have  been  purchased  in  the  markets  from  time  to  time  since 
1933  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  returns  to  dairy  farmers  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat.  (See  table  26.)  These  purchase  operations  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  amendments  thereto 
and  related  legislation,  the  Steagall  amendment,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948, 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The  prewar  price  support  purchases  were 
made  principally  to  remove  price-depressing  surpluses  from  the  markets  from 
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time  to  time  rather  than  to  support  specific  price  levels.  No  specific  price  levels; 
were  announced  during  the  prewar  period.  The  largest  prewar  dairy  price- 
support  operation  was  in  1938  when  142,000,000  pounds  of  butter  were  purchased. 

Although  several  announcements  were  made  during  the  war  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  would  support  prices  of  dairy  products,  pursuant  to  the 
Steagall  amendment,  no  support  operations  were  necessary  during  the  war 
years.24 

Table  26. — Purchases  of  dairy  products  by  the  Federal  Government  under  price- 

support  programs,  1933-May  31,  1950  1 


[In  thousands  of  pounds] 


Period 

Butter 

Cheese 

Evapo¬ 

rated 

milk 

Nonfat 
dry  milk 
solids 

Period 

Butter 

Cheese 

Evapo¬ 

rated 

milk 

Nonfat 
dry  milk 
solids 

1933 _ 

43,  234 
24,  624 
7,  055 

2,  951 

3,  049 
141,  979 

1939  ... 

25,  398 
10,  604 
11,454 

0 

4,  354 

0 

3,  209 
65,  903 

4,  350 

5, 035 
7, 317 
0 

211,311 
325,  493 
193,  485 

1934 _ 

17,  936 
192 
932 
138 
3,  463 

400 
47, 027 
6,160 
19,  636 
19,  470 

1940  _ 

1935  _ 

1936  _ 

15, 840 

3,  594 
23, 188 
31,  260 

1941 _ 

1947 _ 

1937 _ 

1949 _ 

114,  273 
52,  524 

25,  526 

26,  435 

1938 _ 

1950  2 _ 

1  Includes  purchases  by  or  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2  Through  May  31. 


The  Steagall  amendment  required  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  increase  in  the  production  of  an  agricultural  commodity  was 
necessary  to  the  war  effort,  he  must  support  prices  to  producers  for  that  com¬ 
modity  for  a  specified  period  following  the  end  of  hostilities  at  not  less  than  90 
percent  of  parity.  Pursuant  to  such  announcements  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  purchased,  during  1947,  211,000,000  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
to  assure  producers  of  milk  at  least  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  in  effect  extended  the  Steagall  amendment  and 
required  the  Secretary  to  support  prices  to  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  at 
90  percent  of  parity  through  1949.  In  carrying  out  that  legislative  requirement, 
the  Department  purchased  during  1949,  114,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  26,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  325,000,000  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  support  prices  to  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  at  such  level  between 
75  and  90  percent  of  parity  as  will  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  milk.  There 
was  announced  on  December  22,  1949,  a  program  to  purchase  manufactured 
dairy  products  so  as  to  support  the  prices  to  farmers  for  manufacturing  milk 
at  approximately  80  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  for  such  milk  during  the 
period  January  1950  through  March  1951.  Purchases  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1950  under  that  program  approximated  96,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  56,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  257,000,000  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids. 

Products  purchased  by  the  Department  under  prewar  support  programs  were 
disposed  of  principally  for  welfare  and  relief  feeding  in  the  United  States. 
Because  of  improved  economic  conditions,  relatively  small  quantities  of  products 
have  been  distributed  in  such  outlets  under  postwar  support  programs.  Domestic 
disposition  has  been  primarily  to  school-lunch  programs  and  sales  back  to  the 
trade,  with  smaller  quantities  donated  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  Total  disposition  of  dairy  products  purchased  under  the  1949  and  1950 
support  programs,  through  May  1950,  amounted  to  33,000,000  pounds  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids.  Most  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  was  used  in  foreign  relief 
feeding  programs. 

Food  stamp  plan 

The  prewar  price-support  purchase  programs  were  supplemented  by  the  food' 
stamp  plan.  From  May  1939  through  May  1941  and  again  from  November  1941 
to  August  1942,  butter  was  on  the  list  of  commodities  which  could  be  bought  in 


24  During  most  of  the  wartime  and  immediate  postwar  period  of  price  controls,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  made  direct  payments  to  milk  producers  on  milk  and  butterfat 
sold  by  them.  It  also  made  subsidy  payments  to  cheese  manufacturers  on  Cheddar  cheese 
production  and  payments  to  milk  handlers  on  fluid  milk  in  certain  markets.  The  purpose 
of  these  payments  was  to  increase  the  returns  to  dairy  farmers  in  order  to  help  them  main¬ 
tain  production  of  milk  to  meet  wartime  requirements,  without  an  increase  in  the  price 
ceilings  on  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 
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retail  stores  with  blue  stamps  under  the  stamp  plan.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
needy  persons  who  participated  in  the  stamp  program  bought  approximately 
69,000,000  pounds  of  butter  with  blue  stamps  under  the  program. 

Loiv-cost  milk  program 

The  low-cost  milk  program,  to  increase  the  use  of  milk  by  needy  persons,  was 
introduced  in  various  cities  from  August  1939  to  March  1941,  and  was  ended 
in  June  1943.  Under  this  program,  the  Department  made  payments  to  handlers 
or  sponsoring  agencies  who  accepted  the  responsibility  for  distributing  milk  to 
eligible  participants.  About  $6,300,000  were  paid  out  under  this  program. 

School  milk  and  scliool-lunch  programs 

The  school  milk  or  penny  milk  program,  to  encourage  consumption  of  milk  by 
children,  was  started  in  May  1940.  Under  this  program,  the  Department  entered 
into  contracts  with  local  sponsoring  agencies,  whereby  these  agencies  agreed 
to  purchase  and  distribute  milk  to  children  at  a  charge  of  not  more  than  1 
cent  per  half  pint.  Milk  was  distributed  free  to  children  who  were  unable  to 
pay.  The  Department  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  milk,  and  the  sponsor  and  the 
child  paid  for  the  processing  and  handling  costs.  Nearly  $7,000,000  in  payments 
were  made  under  the  program  before  it  became  a  part  of  the  school-lunch  pro¬ 
gram  in  1943. 

Milk  has  been  a  component  of  most  lunches  under  the  school-lunch  program 
since  its  beginning  in  1943,  and  local  agencies  also  have  purchased  dairy  products 
for  use  in  school  lunches.  Since  the  passage  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
of  1946,  substantial  quantities  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  cheese,  and  butter  have 
been  distributed  by  the  Department  to  local  agencies  for  school  lunch  use  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  6  of  that  act.  Part  of  those  products  were  purchased  by 
the  Department  specifically  for  school-lunch  use,  and  others  were  repackaged 
and  distributed  from  stocks  acquired  under  price-support  programs. 

Section  32 

Since  1936  the  Department  has  purchased  and  distributed  dairy  products  with¬ 
out  charge  to  schools  and  other  eligible  participants,  pursuant  to  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  August  24,  1935,  in  order  to 
encourage  domestic  consumption  of  these  products.  This  program  has  been 
carried  out  with  funds  derived  from  a  portion  of  custom  duties  set  aside  each 
year  for  this  purpose,  in  accordance  with  section  32  of  the  above  law. 

EC  A  program 

During  the  last  2  years,  more  than  $100,000,000  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  for  the  procurement  of  dairy  products  in 
the  United  States  by  European  countries  authorized  to  receive  assistance  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948.  Sales  have  been  handled  primarily  through 
commercial  trade  channels.  Cheese  and  dried  and  evaporated  milk  have  been 
the  principal  products  exported  under  the  program. 

Grading  and  inspection  services 

The  Department  maintains  an  inspection  and  grading  service  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies.  The  work  is  financed  from  service  fees, 
and  the  inspection  and  grading  services  are  available  to  the  dairy  industry  and 
other  Federal  and  local  Government  agencies. 

Reporting  and  analytical  services 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  provides  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  market  news  reports  covering  major  dairy  products.  Coverage  of  the 
reports  has  been  expanded  considerably  since  they  were  begun  in  1918.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  41  States,  the  Department  provides  a  crop  and  livestock  reporting 
service  which  issues  periodic  reports  covering  production,  prices,  and  stocks  of 
major  manufactured  dairy  products,  many  series  relative  to  farm  production  of 
milk,  and  sales  and  prices  of  fluid  milk  in  major  cities.  In  the  last  two  decades 
the  Department  has  added  a  service  involving  analysis  of  the  current  and  pro¬ 
spective  situation  for  dairy  products.  These  are  based  on  the  numerous  data 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies, 
Government  and  private. 

Research  of  help  to  dairy  farmers 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  colleges  have 
for  many  years  conducted  research  programs  designed  to  assist  dairy  farmers 
in  achieving  more  efficient  production  of  milk. 
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Research  on  feeding  'practices 

Research  has  developed  many  new  ways  to  more  efficiently  provide  farm  feed 
supplies  and  more  efficiently  feed  dairy  cattle.  Improved  pasture  management 
practices  have  been  developed  that  will  at  least  double  the  yields  of  the  average 
.bluegrass  pasture.  New  varieties  of  crops  and  improved  cultural  and  manage¬ 
ment  methods  have  resulted  in  greatly  increased  yields  of  feed  crops  on  most 
farms. 

Improved  methods  of  producing,  harvesting,  and  utilizing  forages,  such  as 
grass  silage,  artificial  dehydration,  and  barn  drying  hay,  have  been  developed  to 
reduce  the  hazards  and  losses  in  harvesting  feed  crops  and  increase  the  quality 
of  the  feed.  New  types  of  farm  machinery  and  facilities  for  feed  storage  and 
animal  housing  have  resulted  in  increased  efficiency  in  dairy  farming  and  at  the 
same  time  reduced  the  workload  of  the  farmer. 

Development  of  feeds,  based  on  scientific  research  on  the  nutritional  require¬ 
ments  of  cattle  and  the  nutritive  properties  of  feed,  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  proper  feeding  of  cattle  and  the  increased  output  of  milk  on  dairy  farms. 

Improvements  in  cattle. — Much  of  the  success  in  dairying  is  dependent  upon 
the  development  of  efficient  high-producing  cc«ws.  Milk  production  per  cow  has 
increased  from  4,785  pounds  in  1925  to  5,239  pounds  in  1949.  Some  of  this 
improvement  can  be  attributed  to  the  development  of  better  cows  through  breed¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  outstanding  developments  has  been  the  proved  sire  system  of 
breeding  to  improve  the  producing  ability  of  dairy  cattle.  This  proven  system  is 
being  adopted  widely  among  dairy  farmers.  The  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  (DHIA)  program  has  made  it  possible  to  not  only  assist  farmers  in 
improving  the  efficiency  of  their  dairy  farming  operations,  but  it  also  has  located 
superior  proved  bulls  so  that  they  could  be  used  on  a  much  wider  scale.  The 
DHIA  program  has  shown  a  growth  of  from  468  associations  in  1920  to  1,143  in 
1930 ;  1,300  in  1940 ;  and  1,973  in  1950.  Today  well  over  1,000,000  cows  are  on 
test  in  this  country. 

A  third  significant  development  in  dairy  cattle  improvement  is  artificial  in¬ 
semination.  This  technique  permits  mating  of  cows  with  semen  from  bulls  by 
artificial  methods.  Thus  farmers,  especially  those  with  only  a  few  cows,  need 
not  keep  a  bull  and  bulls  can  be  concentrated  and  provide  service  over  a  fairly 
wide  area  for  a  much  larger  number  of  cows  in  many  herds.  It  enables  spreading 
the  influence  of  superior  proved  bulls  ever  a  large  cow  population.  This  offers 
the  best  means  yet  developed  to  rapidly  improve  the  producing  ability  of  the 
dairy  cows  through  proved  sire  breeding.  While  artificial  insemination  is  only 
about  12  years  old  in  the  United  States,  on  January  1,  1950,  there  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  1,460  breeding  associations  with  372,968  herds  and  2,827,530  cows  enrolled,  or 
over  10  percent  of  the  United  States  dairy-cow  population. 

Disease  control. — Advances  have  been  made  in  the  control  and  elimination  of 
important  cattle  diseases.  The  fever  tick  has  been  eradicated  from  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  kept  out  and 
tuberculosis  has  been  practically  eliminated.  Effective  methods  have  been 
developed  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  Bang’s  disease  and  regional  and  area 
campaigns  are  in  effect  to  eliminate  that  disease.  Much  has  been  learned  about 
the  control  and  elimination  of  mastitis  but  this  and  sterility  remain  troublesome 
diseases  causing  large  economic  loss  to  the  industry. 

Development  of  foreign  outlets  for  United  States  dairy  products 

The  United  States  Government  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  building  up 
foreign  outlets  for  United  States  dairy  products.  A  project  designed  to  survey 
export  prospects  for  dairy  products  in  the  Caribbean  area,  Central  America, 
and  Venezuela,  and  Colombia  was  launched  late  in  1949.  These  countries  export 
agricultural  products  and  raw  materials  in  considerable  quantity  to  the  United 
States  and  therefore  they  have  dollars  available  for  purchase  of  exports  from 
the  United  States.  The  project  was  planned  to  cover  both  long-term  prospects 
and  current  marketing  problems.  Ten  selected  areas  were  surveyed  over  a  period 
of  2 Y2  months  by  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  employed  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

Preliminary  general  findings  were  as  follows:  (1)  Trade  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  United  States  in  these  areas  during  the  war  and  early  postwar  years  are 
disappearing,  as  soft  currency  exporting  countries  in  western  Europe  and  South 
America  are  developing  exportable  supplies  and  devaluing  their  currencies.  They 
can  sell  equivalent  products  in  these  markets  at  lower  prices  than  can  competing 
United  States  exporting  firms.  (2)  United  States  exporters  should  give  chief 
emphasis  to  promotion  of  those  dairy  products  which  are  complementary  to  the 
products  of  the  local  dairy  industry  in  these  areas.  (3)  Industry-wide  efforts 
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should  be  made  to  establish  and  maintain  high  and  uniform  quality  standards. 
(4)  Some  improvements  should  be  made  in  the  matter  of  shipping,  packaging, 
and  selling  of  particular  products. 

It  appears  that  Caribbean  areas  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  important  markets 
for  our  dried  whole  milk  for  several  years.  We  can  also  expect  a  moderate  long¬ 
term  market  for  processed  Cheddar  cheese.  Evaporated  milk  may  continue  to  go 
to  Cuba,  Curacao,  Panama,  and  other  markets,  but  some  countries,  notably  Cuba 
and  Mexico,  are  tending  to  become  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  sweetened 
condensed  milk.  Butter  will  probably  continue  to  be  sold  in  small  quantities,  but 
competition  from  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Netherlands  is  increasing. 
Nonfat  dry  milk,  which  contains  an  abundance  of  nutrients  sorely  needed  by  the 
great  mass  of  low-income  people  in  these  Central  and  South  American  areas,  can 
conceivably  fall  within  their  power  to  buy.  In  developing  an  export  program 
for  this  product,  an  active,  coordinated  program  by  governments  and  distributors 
in  importing  countries  and  by  the  dairy  industry  of  this  country  is  imperative. 

VII.  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

During  most  of  the  period  between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  was  on  a  net  import  basis  so  far  as  total  dairy  products  were  concerned. 
This  net  import  balance  resulted  primarily  from  the  imports  of  foreign  types  of 
cheese.  The  magnitude  of  imports  was  relatively  small,  however;  the  net 
import  balance  of  1935-39 — 0.4  billion  pounds  of  milk — was  equivalent  to  about 
a  third  of  1  percent  of  our  domestic  milk  production.  With  the  various  wartime 
programs  during  the  1940’s  exports  increased  sharply,  and  at  the  peak  of  war 
operations  they  were  equivalent  to  7  percent  of  production  (milk-fat  basis) 
(tables  40,  41,  and  71-76). 

Since  the  peak  during  World  War  II,  exports  of  dairy  products  from  the  United 
States  have  decreased  almost  without  interruption.  In  1949,  total  exports  were 
equivalent  to  2.7  billion  pounds  of  milk  (fat  basis) ,  or  about  2  percent  of  domestic 
milk  production.  This  reflects  the  increase  in  competition  that  United  States 
dairy  products  are  meeting  in  world  markets,  which,  in  turn,  is  a  result  of 
increases  in  milk  production  in  foreign  countries  to  or  in  excess  of  prewar 
levels,  and  the  deflation  of  many  foreign  currencies  in  the  fall  of  1949  in  terms 
of  United  States  dollars.  By  the  end  of  1949  or  early  in  1950,  the  supply  of 
fluid  milk  in  many  other  countries  of  the  world  was  sufficient  to  meet  demands  for 
fluid  milk  at  prevailing  prices,  and  excess  supplies  of  milk  were  diverted  into 
several  manufactured  dairy  products,  particularly  butter  and  cheese.  Increased 
dairy  production  in  other  exporting  countries  of  the  world  has  thus  far  had 
limited*  effect  on  the  United  States  dairy  industry,  because  most  of  the  export¬ 
able  surpluses  from  the  other  countries  are  committed  through  long-time  bilat¬ 
eral  agreements  to  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  some  other  countries. 
In  addition,  imports  of  butter  into  the  United  States  are  not  currently  allowed. 

Increases  in  world  production  are  occurring  for  many  manufactured  dairy 
produets.  However,  in  terms  of  milk  used,  the  largest  increases  in  the  postwar 
era  have  occurred  in  butter  and  cheese.  World  production  of  butter  in  1949 
is  now  estimated  at  7,900,000,000  pounds.  This  is  approximately  8  percent  larger 
than  in  1948,  but  still  only  about  82  percent  of  prewar.  Current  indications  point 
to  a  1950  production  of  at  least  90  percent  of  the  prewar  level.  For  the  same 
countries,  production  of  cheese  in  1949  was  3,611,000,000  pounds,  compared  with 
3.153,000,000  pounds  in  1948,  and  3,155,000,000  pounds  in  1934-38.  Production  of 
canned  milk  increased  in  most  countries  both  in  1948  and  1949,  and  currently 
is  well  above  the  prewar  level. 

Countries  important  as  exporters  of  dairy  products  have  been  selling  large 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  long-term  bilateral 
agreements,  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  a  relatively  sure  market  for  a  large 
portion  of  their  exportable  surpluses.  In  the  search  for  export  markets  outside 
the  United  Kingdom,  smaller  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  being  sold  to  a 
number  of  countries  at  higher  prices  than  to  the  United  Kingdom.  These  sales 
have  done  much  to  help  maintain  a  more  favorable  trade  balance  for  several 
dairy  countries.  These  same  exporters  of  dairy  products  feel  there  is  a  potential 
market  for  both  butter  and  cheese  in  the  United  States  at  current  domestic 
prices,  and  that  such  transactions  would  do  much  to  alleviate  their  dollar  short¬ 
age  problem. 

These  countries,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Australia,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
New  Zealand,  have  expressed  particular  interest  in  making  substantial  exports 
of  dairy  products  to  the  United  States.  This  would  help  give  those  countries 
an  increased  supply  of  dollars  as  well  as  a  higher  price  outlet  for  their  dairy 
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products.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  these  countries  would  gain 
currently  over  their  present  outlets  by  exporting  larger  supplies  of  dairy  products 
to  the  United  States.  This  arises  because  price  and  sales  conditions  specified 
in  the  various  long-term  contracts  are  susceptible  to  considerable  change.  It 
is  possible  also  that  some  countries  would  desire  to  sacrifice  somewhat  in  terms 
of  price  received  per  unit  of  product,  in  the  interest  of  increasing  their  total 
supply  of  dollars.  Starting  from  the  price  at  which  butter  and  cheese  are 
currently  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  long-time  contractual  arrangements,  it 
is  possible  to  derive  an  illustrative  price  of  foreign  dairy  products  delivered  into 
the  United  States.  This  calculation  is  illustrated  in  table  27. 


Table  27. — Approximate  landed  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  from  specified  foreign 
countries,  based  on  the  United  Kingdom  contract  prices,  1949-50 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Country 

Butter 

Cheese 

Domestic 

price 

United 

Kingdom 

contract 

price 

Approxi¬ 
mate 
landed 
price 
in  the 
United 
States  1 

United 

Kingdom 

contract 

price 

Approxi¬ 
mate 
landed 
price 
in  the 
United 
States 

New  Zealand _ _ _  _ 

28 

31.6 

41 

17.7 

26 

Australia. . . . .  .  _  .. 

23 

31.4 

41 

17.5 

26 

Denmark . .  ..  ...  _  ... 

33.9 

43 

Netherlands . . . . . 

56 

2  39.0 

48 

27.0 

34 

1  Based  upon  tariff  at  7  cents  per  pound  which  is  applicable  to  the  first  10,000,000  pounds. 

2  Average  price  of  all  butter  exports  dining  the  year. 

These  data  indicate  that  under  free  market  conditions,  at  least  a  limited 
quantity  of  both  butter  and  cheese  probably  would  flow  into  the  United 
States,  as  the  contract  prices  with  the  United  Kingdom,  adjusted  to  f.  o.  b. 
United  States  basis,  are  lower  than  domestic  wholesale  support  prices  by 
nearly  a  third  in  the  case  of  butter  and  about  an  eighth  in  the  case  of  cheese. 
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At  present,  butter  imports  into  the  United  States  are  governed  by  Public 
Law  590,  which  specifies  that  butter  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
only  upon  the  obtaining  of  individual  licenses;  such  licenses  are  not  cur¬ 
rently  granted.  This  law  was  renewed,  effective  July  1,  1950. 

The  tariff  schedule  stipulates  that  the  first  5,000,000  pounds  of  butter  to 
be  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  each  of  the  following  periods,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  7  cents  per  pound  duty :  April  1  to  July  15,  and  July  16  to  October  31. 
The  tariff  schedule  also  would  allow  the  import  into  the  United  States  of 
up  to  50,000,000  pounds  of  butter  at  the  7-cents-per-pound  rate  in  the  period 
November  1  to  March  31  each  year.  All  excess  quantities  would  be  subject  to 
the  full  14  cents  duty.  However,  even  with  the  full  duty  of  14  cents  per 
pound,  the  landed  cost  of  butter  in  the  United  States  from  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands  would  be  below  the  current  United 
States  support  price  of  60  cents  per  pound. 

Most  cheese  items  have  a  specific  rate  of  duty  with  a  stipulated  minimum 
ad  valorem  rate.  The  highest  cheese  import  duty  is  5  cents  per  pound  with 
a  25  percent  ad  valorem  minimum,  and  some  rates  are  as  low  as  3  cents  per 
pound  with  a  15  percent  ad  valorem  minimum. 

Canned  milk  import  duties  vary  from  1  to  1%  cents  per  pound.  The  duty 
on  dried  whole  milk  is  3.1  cents  per  pound,  and  on  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  is 
1.5  cents  per  pound. 

Importance  of  countries  shifted  from  preivar  years 

Numerous  significant  shifts  have  occurred  in  the  last  decade  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  United  States  exports  among  foreign  countries.  For  the  con¬ 
centrated  dairy  products  other  than  butter,  the  United  States  now  ships 
to  many  more  countries  than  was  the  case  just  before  World  War  I.  Part  of 
this  development  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  United  States  foreign  aid  program 
during  and  since  World  War  II.  However,  much  of  it  is  the  result  of  an 
increase  in  demand  in  the  countries  concerned.  This  applies  particularly  to 
dry  milks.  A  substantial  increase  has  occurred  in  volume  of  dry  milks  ship¬ 
ped  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries.  Many  more  Asiatic  countries  are 
buying  United  States  dry  milks  than  previously  (table  63.) 

Cheese  is  the  only  dairy  food  product  now  important  in  the  United  States 
import  picture.  So  far  in  the  postwar  period,  Europe  has  not  regained  the 
prewar  levels  in  shipments  to  this  country  and  the  United  States  is  now  ob¬ 
taining  proportionately  larger  amounts  from  South  America.  Total  imports 
in  1949  were  only  about  half  the  prewar  level  (table  64). 

A  slight  amount  of  casein  was  exported  in  1949,  compared  with  none  in 
1939.  However,  imports  of  this  item  doubled  in  that  decade.  As  in  prewar 
years  the  United  States  still  gets  most  of  its  casein  from  Argentina.  Canada 
has  become  more  important  as  a  source  of  casein. 


Table  28. — Number  of  farms  reporting  milk  produced  and  dairy  products  sold, 

United  States,  5-year  intervals,  1919-^9  1 


Farms  reporting  milk  produced 

Farms 

reporting 

dairy 

products 

sold 

Specialized 
dairy 
farms  * 

Number 

Percent  of 
total  farms 

Number  of 
people  on 
these  farms 2 

1919 .  . . 

4  5, 043, 000 
4, 988, 000 

4,  616,  000 

5,  237,  000 
4,  663,  000 
4,  495,  000 

<78.2 

78.3 

73.4 
76.9 

76.5 
76.7 

26, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
24, 000, 000 
26,  000,  000 
25,  000,  000 
21, 000,  000 
23, 000,  000 

1924... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1929 _ _ 

2, 883, 000 

605, 000 

1934 _ _ 

1939 _ _ _ _  _ 

2, 648, 000 
2, 473, 000 

619, 000 
559, 000 

1944 _ 

1949 . 

1  Data  on  number  of  farms  from  Census  of  Agriculture. 

2  Approximations  based  on  number  of  farms  with  cows  and  number  of  people  per  farm. 

3  Definitions  vary  somewhat  from  one  period  to  another:  1929— farms  with  milk,  milk  products,  and  dairy 
animals  contributing  40  percent  or  more  of  the  value  of  products  sold  or  used  by  the  operator’s  household; 
1939— farms  with  milk  and  milk  products  the  largest  single  source  of  income;  and  1944 — farms  with  milk  and 
milk  products  making  up  more  than  50  percent  of  the  value  of  all  products  sold  and  the  value  of  all  products 
sold  at  least  equal  to  the  value  of  products  used  by  farm  households.  The  1939  figure  comparable  to  the  1944 
definition  would  be  509,000  dairy  farms. 

*  Includes  682,000  farms  reporting  dairy  cows  for  which  the  census  estimated  milk  production. 
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Table  29. — Farmers’  disposition  of  milk,  United  States,  192^-49 

[In  millions  of  pounds] 


Milk  sold  or  utilized  for  preparation  of  Milk  fed  or  consumed  on  farms 
dairy  products  sold  from  farms  where  produced 


Year 

0) 

Total 
produc¬ 
tion  on 
farms 

(2) 

For  deliveries  to 
plants  and 
dealers 

For 
retail 
sales  of 
milk 
and 
cream 
by 

farmers 

(5) 

For 

farm- 

churned 

butter 

sold 

(6) 

Total 

utilized 

for 

prod¬ 

ucts 

sold 

(7) 

Consumed  in 
the  farm  house¬ 
hold 

Fed  to 
calves 

(10) 

Total 

used 

on 

farms 

(11) 

As 

milk 

(3) 

As 

cream 

(4) 

As 

milk  or 
cream 

(8) 

As 

farm 

butter 

(9) 

1924 _ 

89,  240 

25,  907 

29, 366 

6, 139 

3,683 

65, 095 

11,841 

9, 562 

2,  742 

24, 145 

1925 _ 

90,  699 

26,  830 

30,417 

6,  270 

3,458 

66,  975 

11,662 

9,  278 

2,  784 

23,  724 

1926 _ 

93, 325 

27,  707 

32, 123 

6, 397 

3,364 

69,  591 

11, 506 

9, 370 

2, 858 

23,  734 

1927 . . 

95, 172 

28,  600 

33. 356 

6,  564 

3,222 

71,742 

11,315 

9,  214 

2,  901 

23,  430 

1928 . . 

95,  843 

30, 367 

32,814 

6,718 

2,  994 

72,  893 

11,  207 

8,  799 

2,  944 

22, 950 

1929 . . 

98,  988 

33, 347 

33,  808 

6,  843 

2,  773 

76,  771 

10,  932 

8,  273 

3,012 

22,  217 

1930. . . . 

100, 158 

34,  497 

33, 974 

6,  847 

2,  497 

77,  815 

11,207 

8, 150 

2, 986 

22, 343 

1931 _ 

103, 029 

34,  614 

35,  468 

6,  976 

2,  507 

79,  565 

11,913 

8,  554 

2,  997 

23,  464 

1932.... . . 

103, 810 

33,  501 

36, 095 

7,  028 

2,  640 

79,  264 

12,  507 

9, 180 

2,  859 

24,  546 

1933 _ 

104,  762 

33, 705 

36,  524 

7,  073 

2,  505 

79, 807 

12,  784 

9,  293 

2,  878 

24,  955 

1934 _ 

101,621 

33,  869 

33,  867 

7,  081 

2,  223 

77,  040 

12,  773 

9,120 

2,  688 

24,  581 

1935 _ 

101,  205 

35,  647 

32,  564 

6,  977 

2,124 

77,312 

12,  410 

8,  807 

2,  676 

23,  893 

1936 _ 

102,  410 

38, 777 

31,904 

6,734 

1,907 

79, 322 

12,  077 

8,  256 

2,755 

23,  088 

1937 . . 

101,  908 

40,  470 

30,  644 

6, 567 

1,753 

79,  434 

11,955 

7,  795 

2,  724 

22,  474 

1938- _ _ 

105,  807 

42,  657 

32,  728 

6,449 

1,679 

83.  513 

11,950 

7,  494 

2,  850 

22,  294 

1939 _ _ 

106,  792 

43,  801 

32,  987 

6,  217 

1,551 

84.  556 

12, 167 

7,102 

2.967 

22,  236 

1949. . . 

109,  502 

47, 170 

33,044 

6, 102 

1,441 

87.  757 

12,  063 

6, 688 

2,994 

21.745 

1941. . . 

115,  268 

52, 121 

34, 091 

5.945 

1,380 

93,  537 

12,  020 

6,587 

3,124 

21,  731 

1942 . 

118,  884 

59, 185 

31,322 

5,  862 

1,238 

97,  607 

11,856 

6, 127 

3.294 

21,  277 

1943 . . 

117,  785 

60,116 

30, 188 

5,739 

1,081 

97, 124 

11,615 

5,770 

3,276 

20.  661 

1944 _ _ 

117, 992 

64, 338 

26,  422 

5, 669 

1,037 

97,  466 

11,685 

5,571 

3,270 

20. 526 

1945 _ 

121,504 

69, 836 

24,  288 

5,619 

1,075 

100.818 

11.671 

5,  680 

3,335 

20,  686 

1946 _ 

119,  713 

70,  591 

21,380 

5.539 

1,090 

98.  600 

12.318 

5,540 

3,255 

21,113 

1947.  _ _ _ 

119,065 

71, 127 

20,  969 

5,178 

966 

98,  240 

12,  295 

5,302 

3,228 

20,  825 

1948-.- . . 

115,527 

69,  607 

19,  664 

4,  905 

892 

95.  068 

12,314 

5,036 

3, 109 

20,  459 

1949  1 . . 

119, 136 

73, 114 

20,  095 

4,  623 

827 

98,  659 

12,  480 

4,778 

3,219 

20,  477 

i  Preliminary 
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Table  30. — Farmers'  disposition  of  milk:  Each  use  as  percentage  of  milk 

produced ,  United  States,  1924-49 

[Percent] 


Year 

(1) 

Total 
produc¬ 
tion  on 
farms 

(2) 

Milk  sold  or  utilized  for  preparation  of 
dairy  products  sold  from  farms 

Milk  fed  or  consumed  on  farms 
where  produced 

For  deliveries  to 
plants  and 
dealers 

For 
retail 
sales  of 
milk 
and 
cream 

by 

farmers 

(5) 

For 

farm- 

churned 

butter 

sold 

(6) 

Total 

utilized 

for 

prod¬ 

ucts 

sold 

(7) 

Consumed  in 
the  farm  house¬ 
hold 

Fed  to 
calves 

(10) 

Total 

used 

on 

farms 

(11) 

As 

milk 

(3) 

As 

cream 

(4) 

As 

milk  or 
cream 

(8) 

As 

farm 

butter 

(9) 

1924.. . . 

100 

29.0 

32.9 

6.9 

4.1 

72.9 

13.3 

10.7 

3.1 

27.1 

1925... . 

100 

29.6 

33.5 

6.9 

3.8 

73.8 

12.9 

10.  2 

3.1 

26.2 

1926. _ _ 

100 

29.7 

34.4 

6.9 

3.6 

74.6 

12.3 

10.0 

3. 1 

25.4 

1927 _ 

100 

30.0 

35.0 

6.9 

3.5 

75.4 

11.9 

9.7 

3.0 

24.6 

1928. _ _ 

100 

31.7 

34.  2 

7.0 

3.2 

76.1 

11.7 

9.2 

3.0 

23.9 

1929 _ 

100 

33.7 

34.2 

6.9 

2.8 

77.6 

11.0 

8.4 

3.0 

22.4 

1930 _ 

100 

34.4 

33.9 

6.8 

2.6 

77.7 

11.2 

8. 1 

3.0 

22.3 

1931.. . . 

100 

33.6 

34.4 

6.8 

2.4 

77.2 

11.6 

8.3 

2.9 

22.8 

1932... _ _ 

100 

32.3 

34.8 

6.8 

2.5 

76.4 

12.0 

8.8 

2.8 

23.6 

1933 _ _ 

ICO 

32.2 

34.9 

6.8 

2.5 

76.2 

12.2 

8.9 

2.7 

23.8 

1934 _ 

100 

33.3 

33.  3 

7.0 

2.2 

75.8 

12.6 

9.0 

2.6 

24.2 

1935 _ _ _ 

100 

35.2 

32.2 

6.9 

2.1 

76.4 

12.3 

8.7 

2.6 

23.6 

1936 _ _ 

100 

37.9 

31.2 

6.6 

2.0 

77.5 

11.8 

8.1 

2.6 

22.5 

1937 _ 

100 

39.7 

30.1 

6.4 

1.7 

77.9 

11.7 

7.6 

2.8 

22.1 

1938. _ _ 

100 

40.3 

30.9 

6.1 

1.6 

78.9 

11.3 

7.1 

2.7 

21.1 

1939 _ 

100 

41.0 

30.9 

5.8 

1.5 

79.2 

11.4 

6.7 

2.7 

20.8 

1940 _ _ 

100 

43.1 

30.2 

5.6 

1.2 

80.1 

11.0 

6. 1 

2.8 

19.9 

1941 _ _ 

100 

45.2 

29.6 

5.2 

1. 1 

81.1 

10.4 

5.7 

2.8 

18.9 

1942 _ 

100 

49.8 

26.3 

4.9 

1.1 

82.1 

10.0 

5.2 

2.7 

17.9 

1943 _ 

100 

51.0 

25.6 

4.9 

1.0 

82.5 

9.9 

4.9 

2.7 

17.5 

1944.... . . 

100 

54.  5 

22.4 

4.8 

.9 

82.6 

9.9 

4.7 

2.8 

17.4 

1945 _ 

100 

57.5 

20.0 

4.6 

.9 

83.0 

9.6 

4.7 

2.7 

17.0 

1946 _ _ _ 

100 

59.0 

17.9 

4.6 

.9 

82.4 

10.3 

4.6 

2.7 

17.6 

1947 . . 

100 

59.7 

17.6 

4.3 

.9 

82.5 

10.3 

4.5 

2.7 

17.5 

1948 _ 

100 

60.3 

17.0 

4.2 

.8 

82.3 

10.7 

4.4 

2.6 

17.7 

1949  » _ 

100 

61.4 

16.9 

3.9 

.6 

82.8 

10.5 

4.0 

2.7 

17.2 

1  Preliminary, 


Table  31. — Number  of  milk  cows  and  production  of  milk  on  farms,  by  regions,  192J-49 
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CO 

Total 

pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

on 

farms 2 

Mil.  lbs. 

of  milk 

89,  240 

90,  699 

93,  325 

95, 172 

95,  843 

98,  988 

100, 158 

103,  029 

103,  810 

104,  762 

101,  621 

101,  205 

102,  410 

101.  908 

105,  807 

106,  792 

109,502 

115,  268 

118,  884 

117, 785 

117,992 

121,  504 

119.713 

119, 065 

115,  527 

119, 136 
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Table  32. — Milk  fed  or  consumed  on  farms  where  produced,  by  regions ,  1924~49 

[In  millions  of  pounds] 
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Table  33. — Whole  milk  sold  by  farmers  to  plants  and  dealers ,  by  regions,  1921^-1+9 
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Table  34. — Cream  sold  by  farmers  to  'plants  and  dealers,  by  regions,  1924-49 


UTILIZATION  OF  FARM  CROPS 
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Table  35. — Retail  sales  of  milk  and  cream  by  farmers,  by  regions,  1924-49 
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1  Milk  equivalent  of  milk  and  cream. 

2  Preliminary. 


Table  36. — F arm-churned,  butter  sold  by  farmers,  by  regions,  1924-49 
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Table  37. — Typical  commercial  family-operated  dairy  farms  in  New  York , 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Corn  Belt,  land  use,  livestock  numbers,  investment,  income, 
and  expenses  for  1949 


Item 


Total  land  in  farm _ _ _ 

Proportion  of  land  rented . 

Proportion  of  land  in: 

Cropland  harvested . . 

Pasture  and  other . 

Crops  harvested: 

Corn . . 

Small  grains - - 

Hay . . 

Other . . . 

Crop  yields: 

Corn _ _ 

Oats . . . 

Livestock,  Jan.  1: 

Milk  cows . . . . . 

Hogs— - - 

Poultry _ _ 

Farms  with  tractors - 

Proportion  of  cash  receipts  from: 

Crops . . . . . . 

Hogs _ _ _ _ 

Milk  and  butterfat _ 

Other _ 

Proportion  of  cash  expenditures  for: 

Feed. - - 

Labor _ 

Power  and  machinery _ 

Other _ _ _ 

Total  investment . . 

Land  and  buildings _ 

Equipment _ 

Livestock _ 

Crops  on  hand _ 

Cash  receipts _ 

Cash  expenditures _ 

Net  cash  farm  income _ 

Return  per  hour  to  all  labor  used... 
Percentage  return  to  investment- .. 


Unit 

Central 
New  York 
dairy  farm 

Southern 
Wisconsin 
dairy  farm 

Corn  Belt 
hog-dairy 
farm 

Acres _ 

147 

123 

145 

Percent... 

25 

46 

48 

...do _ 

37 

59 

67 

...do _ 

63 

41 

33 

Acres _ 

8.4 

27.6 

43.1 

...do _ 

9.0 

24.9 

31.3 

_..do _  - 

35.8 

19.4 

19.9 

...do _ 

Bushels.. 

1.6 

1.2 

66.6 

2.  9 

61.0 

46.8 

.  .do _ 

34.2 

51.8 

Number 

20.9 

17.6 

11.1 

...do _ - 

2.2 

21.1 

39.4 

.--do _ 

108.0 

137.0 

116.  0 

Percent... 

60 

100 

95 

...do _ 

_  .do _ 

9 

8 

21 

24 

34 

...do _ 

66 

45 

25 

...do _ 

25 

26 

17 

...do- . . 

49 

10 

8 

_do- . 

15 

24 

32 

-..do _ 

18 

32 

31 

do _  . 

18 

34 

29 

Dollars _ 

21,  255 

28,  911 

35.  674 

...do _  . 

10,  584 

16, 359 

23.  635 

...do _  . 

2, 003 

2,  403 

2,412 

-  _do _ 

6,  795 

6, 438 

5,  289 

.  _do _ 

1,873 

3,711 

4, 338 

.  do- . 

8,356 

7,  924 

7,  494 

.  .do...  .. 

4,  458 

3,  404 

3,123 

.  .do _ _ 

3, 898 

4,  520 

4,  371 

_ do _  _ 

0. 84 

1.00 

0.81 

Percent... 

5.1 

4.9 

5.7 

Source:  Farm  Costs  and  Returns,  1949,  with  comparisons,  Commercial  family-operated 
farms  in  7  major  farming  regions,  USD  A,  BAE,  F.  M.  78,  May  1950. 
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Table  38. — Number  of  milking  herds  and  milk  production  by  size  of  herd,  United 

States,  1929, 1939,  and  1944 1 


Size  of  milking  herd  (number  of  cows) 

Number  of  milking  herds 

Percent  of  total 

1929 

1939 

1944 

1929 

1939 

1944 

1  to  2 _ _ _ 

Thousands 
2,  275 

Thousands 

2,358 

Thousands 
2, 346 

49.3 

50.6 

52.4 

cto  9 . -  - - -  - 

1,782 

1,712 

1,438 

38.6 

36.7 

32.1 

10  to  19 _ _ _ 

454 

467 

527 

9.8 

10.0 

11.8 

20  to  29 _ _ 

73 

85 

114 

1.6 

1.8 

2.5 

30  or  more - - 

32 

41 

56 

.7 

.9 

1.2 

Total . . . . . 

4,  616 

4, 663 

4,  481 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Size  of  milking  herd  (number  of  cows) 

Milk  production 

Percent  of  total 

1929 

1939 

1944 

1929 

1939 

1944 

1  to  2 - - - - - 

Million 

gallons 

1,374 

Million 

gallons 

1,370 

Million 

gallons 

1,367 

12.4 

11.9 

10.8 

3  to  9. - - - - - 

4, 347 

4,025 

3,536 

39.3 

35.0 

27.8 

10  to  19 _ 

3, 331 

3,482 

4, 026 

30.2 

30.3 

31.6 

20  to  29 - - - 

1,041 

1,255 

1,739 

9.4 

10.9 

13.7 

30  or  more - - - 

959 

1,376 

2, 052 

8.7 

11.9 

16.1 

Total . . . 

11,052 

11,  508 

12,  720 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

4  Data  from  Census  of  Agriculture. 


Table  39. — Gross  income  from  farm  products  and  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings,  total  and  dairy,  with  percentages  of  total,  United  States,  1924-49 


Year 

Gross  income  from  farm 
products  4 

Income  from 
dairy  as  a 
percentage 

Cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  and  Govern¬ 
ment  payments 

Cash  receipts 
from  dairy  as 
a  percentage 
of  total 

Dairy 1  2 

Total 3 4 

of  total 

Dairy  2 

Total 3 

Millions  of 
dollars 

Millions  of 
dollars 

Percent 

Millions  of 
dollars 

Millions  of 
dollars 

Percent 

1924 _ 

1, 908 

11,842 

16.1 

1,406 

10, 220 

13.8 

1925 _ 

2, 021 

12,  777 

15.8 

1,  515 

10,  996 

13.8 

1926 _ 

2, 064 

12, 401 

16.6 

1,  566 

10,  564 

14.8 

1927 _ 

2, 185 

12, 451 

17.5 

1, 685 

10,  756 

15.7 

1928 _ 

2,262 

12,  738 

17.8 

1,  756 

11,072 

15.9 

1929 _ 

2,324 

13,  003 

17.9 

1,838 

11,303 

16.3 

1930 _ 

2,043 

10,  563 

19.3 

1,607 

9, 025 

17.8 

1931 _ 

1,643 

7,  627 

21.5 

1,277 

6,  373 

20.0 

1932 _ 

1,286 

5,  756 

22.3 

986 

4,  747 

20.8 

1933 _ 

1,309 

6, 468 

20.2 

1,004 

5,  445 

18.4 

1934 _ 

1,498 

7, 870 

19.0 

1, 146 

6,  780 

16.9 

1935 _ 

1, 696 

8,  979 

18.9 

1,310 

7,  659 

17.1 

1936 _ 

1,878 

9,  996 

18.8 

1,478 

8,622 

17.1 

1937 _ 

1,  931 

10,  272 

18.8 

1,  525 

8, 862 

17.2 

1938 _ 

1,  741 

9, 106 

19.1 

1,388 

7,  823 

17.7 

1939 _ 

1, 687 

9, 360 

18.0 

1, 346 

8, 116 

16.6 

1940 _ 

1,879 

9, 803 

19.2 

1,520 

8,  571 

17.7 

1941 _ 

2,  303 

12,  717 

18.1 

1,899 

11,318 

16.8 

1942 _ 

2,  796 

17,  200 

16.3 

2,  336 

15,  516 

15.1 

1943  4 _ 

3,362 

21,  909 

15.3 

2, 824 

19,  746 

14.3 

1944  4 _ 

3,829 

22,  959 

16.7 

3,282 

20,  758 

15.8 

1945 4 _ 

4,  083 

24,  259 

16.8 

3,  519 

22,  003 

16.0 

1946  4 _ 

-  4,850 

27,  975 

17.3 

4, 136 

25, 351 

16.3 

1947 _ 

4,  834 

33, 146 

14.6 

4,  046 

30, 051 

13.5 

1948 _ 

5, 303 

33,  519 

15.8 

4,  441 

30,  583 

14.5 

1949 _ 

4,  516 

30,  661 

14.7 

3,  781 

28, 156 

13.4 

1  Includes  receipts  from  marketings  and  value  of  quantities  consumed  in  farm  households  on  farms  where 
produced. 

2  Includes  milk,  cream  and  farm  butter.  Does  not  include  income  from  animals  from  milking  herds. 

3  Includes  all  Government  payments  1933  to  date,  except  those  of  conservation  program. 

4  Includes  production  payments  for  dairy  1943^6. 
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of  dairy  products  concerned. 

2  Less  than  .5  million  pounds. 
8  Preliminary. 
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•  Production  determined  by  applying  percentage  of  solids-not-fat  in  whole  milk  to  quantity  of  milk  produced.  Total  consumption  by  civilians  obtained  by  multiplying  per  capita 
consumption  by  the  civilian  population.  The  per  capita  figure,  in  turn,  was  obtained  by  applying  the  percentage  of  solids-not-fat  in  all  dairy  product  to  the  quantities  involved. 
Quantities  in  remaining  columns  except  “fed  to  animals  or  wasted”  were  determined  by  applying  percentages  of  solids-not-fat  in  each  product  to  the  total  amount  of  products.  The 
quantity  “fed  to  animals  or  wasted”  is  the  difference  between  total  supply  and  total  distribution  among  consumption,  exports  and  ending  stocks. 

*  Preliminary. 
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Table  42. — Per  capita  consumption  of  milk  solids-not-fat,  by  type  of  dairy 

product ,  United  States ,  1924-49 

[Pounds! 


Year 

Total 

Fluid 

milk 

Fluid 

cream 

Manufactured  dairy  products  containing 
both  fat  and  solids-not-fat 

Skim  milk 
products 

Total 

Cheese 

Con¬ 
densed 
and 
evapo¬ 
rated 
whole 
milk  1 

Ice 

cream 

All 

other  2 

Manu¬ 
fac¬ 
tured  3 

Un¬ 
proc¬ 
essed  4 * 

1924 . - 

37.9 

24.3 

0.7 

4.6 

1.4 

2.1 

0.8 

0.3 

1.1 

7.2 

1925- . . 

37.8 

24.3 

.7 

4.6 

1.4 

2.0 

.9 

.3 

1.1 

7.1 

1926- . . 

38.0 

24.3 

.7 

4.6 

1.4 

2.0 

.9 

.3 

1.4 

7.0 

1927 - - - 

38.0 

24.3 

.7 

4.5 

1.3 

2.0 

.9 

.3 

1.6 

6.9 

1928- . 

38.3 

24.4 

.7 

4.6 

1.3 

2.1 

.9 

.3 

1.8 

6.8 

1929 - 

39.5 

24.7 

.7 

5.1 

1.4 

2.4 

1.0 

.3 

2.2 

6.8 

1930 - 

39.4 

24.6 

.7 

5.0 

1.4 

2.4 

.9 

.3 

2.3 

6.8 

1931 . . 

38.9 

24.3 

.7 

4.8 

1.4 

2.3 

.8 

.3 

2.3 

6.8 

1932 . . 

39.4 

24.7 

.7 

4.7 

1.3 

2.5 

.6 

.3 

2.4 

6.9 

1933 - - 

39.4 

24.5 

.7 

4.8 

1.4 

2.5 

.6 

.3 

2.3 

7.1 

1934 . —  - 

38.7 

23.4 

.7 

5.1 

1.5 

2.6 

.7 

.3 

2.4 

7.1 

1935 . - 

39.4 

23.6 

.7 

5.4 

1.6 

2.8 

.7 

.3 

2.6 

7.1 

1936 - - - 

40.2 

23.9 

.7 

5.6 

1.6 

2.8 

.9 

.3 

3.0 

7.0 

1937- . 

40.6 

23.9 

.7 

5.9 

1.7 

2.9 

1.0 

.3 

3.1 

7.0 

1938 . - 

41.0 

23.8 

.7 

6.1 

1.8 

3.0 

1.0 

.3 

3.4 

7.0 

1939 . . 

41.6 

24.0 

.7 

6.3 

1.8 

3.1 

1. 1 

.3 

3.6 

7.0 

1940- - . 

41.9 

24.0 

.7 

6.7 

1.8 

3.4 

1.1 

.4 

3.6 

6.9 

1941 . . . 

43.5 

24.7 

.7 

6.8 

1.8 

3.2 

1.4 

.4 

4.3 

7.0 

1942 . . . 

45.2 

26.1 

.8 

7.1 

1.9 

3.1 

1.6 

.5 

4.4 

6.8 

1943 . . . 

47.3 

28.7 

1.0 

6.6 

1.5 

3.3 

1.1 

.7 

4.2 

6.8 

1944-.-- . . 

47.4 

30.0 

1.0 

5.8 

1.4 

2.7 

1.1 

.6 

4.0 

6.6 

1945. - - 

50.0 

30.3 

1.0 

7.1 

2.0 

3.2 

8  1.2 

.7 

5.0 

6.6 

1946--. . 

52.2 

29.7 

1.1 

8.2 

2.0 

3.2 

8  2. 3 

.7 

6.8 

6.4 

1947 . . . 

49.1 

27.9 

.9 

8.1 

2.1 

3.5 

8  1.9 

.6 

5.8 

6.4 

1948- _ _ 

48.0 

27.2 

.9 

7.9 

2.1 

3.6 

8  1.7 

.5 

5.7 

6.3 

1949  6 . 

47.4 

27.0 

.9 

7.8 

2.2 

3.5 

8  1.6 

.5 

5.5 

6.2 

1  Excludes  solids-not-fat  contained  in  condensed  milk  used  in  making  ice  cream. 

2  Includes  dried  whole  milk,  malted  milk,  butter  and  frozen  desserts  other  than  ice  cream. 

3  Includes  dried  products  nonfat  solids,  buttermilk,  whey  and  condensed  and  evaporated  skim  and 

buttermilks  and  skim  milk  cheeses. 

*  Includes  fresh  skim  milk,  chocolate  drinks,  fresh  and  cultured  buttermilks. 

6  Includes  dry  ice  cream  mix. 

6  Preliminary. 
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Table  43. — Per  capita  consumption  of  milk  solids-not-fat  by  proportional  distribu¬ 
tion  among  dairy  products,  United  States,  1924~49 


[Percent] 


Year 

Total 

Fluid 

milk 

Fluid 

cream 

Manufactured  dairy  products  containing 
both  fat  and  solids-not-fat 

Skim  milk 
products 

Total 

Cheese 

Con¬ 

densed 

and 

evapo¬ 

rated 

whole 

milk 

Ice 

cream 

All 

other 

Manu¬ 

fac¬ 

tured 

Un¬ 

proc¬ 

essed 

1924  _ _ 

100.0 

64.2 

1.8 

12.1 

3.7 

5.5 

2.1 

0.8 

2.9 

19.0 

1925 _ _ _ 

100.0 

64.2 

1.9 

12.2 

3.7 

5.3 

2.4 

.8 

2.9 

18.8 

1926 _ 

100.0 

63.9 

1.8 

12.2 

3.7 

5.3 

2.4 

.8 

3.7 

18.4 

1927 _ _ _ 

100.0 

63.9 

1.8 

11.9 

3.4 

5.3 

2.4 

.8 

4.2 

18.2 

1928 . . . 

100.0 

63.7 

1.8 

12.0 

3.4 

5.5 

2.3 

.8 

4.7 

17.8 

1929 _ _ _ 

100.0 

62.5 

1.8 

12.9 

3.5 

6.1 

2.5 

.8 

5.6 

17.2 

1930 _ 

100.0 

62.3 

1.8. 

12.8 

3.6 

6.1 

2.3 

.8 

5.8 

17.3 

1931 _ 

100.0 

62.4 

1.8 

12.4 

3.6 

5.9 

2.1 

.8 

5.9 

17.5 

1932 _ _ 

100.0 

62.7 

1.8 

11.9 

3.3 

6.3 

1.5 

.8 

6.1 

17.5 

1933.. . . 

100.0 

62.2 

1.8 

12.2 

3.6 

6.3 

1.5 

.8 

5.8 

18.0 

1934 _ 

100.0 

60.5 

1.8 

13.2 

3.9 

6.7 

1.8 

.8 

6.2 

18.3 

1935 _ 

100.0 

59.8 

1.8 

13.8 

4.1 

7.1 

1.8 

.8 

6.6 

18.0 

1936 _ 

100.0 

59.5 

1.7 

13.9 

4.0 

7.0 

2.2 

.7 

7.5 

17.4 

1937 _ 

100.0 

59.0 

1.7 

14.  5 

4.2 

7.1 

2.5 

.7 

7.6 

17.2 

1938. . . . 

100.0 

58.1 

1.7 

14.8 

4.4 

7.3 

2.4 

.7 

8.3 

17.1 

1939 _ 

100.0 

57.7 

•  1.7 

15.1 

4.3 

7.5 

2.6 

.7 

8.7 

16.8 

1940 _ 

100.0 

57.2 

1.7 

16.0 

4.3 

8.1 

2.6 

1.0 

8.6 

16.5 

1941 _ 

100.0 

56.8 

1.6 

15.6 

4.1 

7.4 

3.2 

.9 

9.9 

16.1 

1942 _ 

100.0 

57.8 

1.8 

15.7 

4.2 

6.9 

3.5 

1.1 

9.7 

15.0 

1943 _ 

100.0 

60.6 

2.1 

14.0 

3.2 

7.0 

2.3 

1.5 

8.9 

14.4 

1944 . . . 

100.0 

63.3 

2.1 

12.3 

3.0 

5.7 

2.3 

1.3 

8.4 

13.9 

1945 _ 

100.0 

60.6 

2.0 

14.2 

4.0 

6.4 

2.4 

1.4 

10.0 

13.2 

1946.... _ _ 

100.0 

57.0 

2.1 

15.6 

3.8 

6.1 

4.4 

1.3 

13.0 

12.3 

1947. _ _ 

100.0 

56.9 

1.8 

16.5 

4.3 

7.1 

3.9 

1.2 

11.8 

13.0 

1948 _ 

100.0 

56.7 

1.9 

16.4 

4.4 

7.5 

3.5 

1.0 

11.9 

13.1 

1949 _ 

100.0 

56.9 

1.9 

16.5 

4.6 

7.4 

3.4 

1.1 

11.6 

13.1 

Computations  based  on  data  in  table  42. 
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Table  44. — Fluid  milk:  Marketing  margin,  farm  value,  and  retail  price,  1918-49 


Year 

Farm  value 
of  quantity 
equivalent 
to  retail 
unit 

Retail  price 
per  quart 

Marketing 

margin 

Farm  value 
as  a  per¬ 
centage 
of  retail 
price 

Marketing 
margin  as  a 
percentage 
of  retail 
price 

1913 _ _ 

Cents 

5. 01 

Cents 

8.2 

Cents 

3.2 

Percent 

61 

Percent 

39 

1914 . . _ 

4. 97 

8.3 

3.3 

60 

40 

1915 _ _ _ 

4.  73 

8.2 

3.5 

58 

42 

1916 _ _ _ _ 

5. 17 

8.4 

3.2 

62 

38 

1917 _ 

6.93 

10.2 

3.3 

68 

32 

1918 _ _ 

8.  59 

12.6 

4.0 

68 

32 

1919 _ _ _ _ 

9.  21 

14. 1 

4.9 

65 

35 

1920 _ _ 

9.  48 

15.2 

5.  7 

62 

38 

1921 _ _ 

7.  49 

13.2 

5.7 

57 

43 

1922 _ 

6.  75 

12.0 

5.3 

56 

44 

1923 _ _ _ 

7.  54 

12.5 

5.0 

60 

40 

1924 _ _ 

7.  42 

12.2 

4.8 

61 

39 

1925 . . . _ . 

7.  54 

12.6 

5. 1 

60 

40 

1926 . . . . 

7.  66 

12.  7 

5.0 

60 

40 

1927 _ _ _ _ _ 

7.  65 

12.8 

5. 1 

60 

40 

1928 . . . . . 

7.  74 

12.9 

5.2 

60 

40 

1929 _ 

7.  79 

13.0 

5.  2 

60 

40 

1930 _  _ 

7.  45 

12.8 

5.4 

58 

42 

1931 _ _ _ 

6.  40 

11.5 

5.1 

56 

44 

1932 _ 

5.  22 

9.8 

4.  6 

53 

47 

1933 _ _ _ 

5.  00 

9.5 

4.5 

53 

47 

1934 _ _ _ 

5.  79 

10.3 

4.5 

56 

44 

1935 _ _ 

6. 12 

10.8 

4.7 

57 

43 

1936 _ 

6.  25 

11.2 

5.0 

56 

44 

1937 _ _ _ 

6.  60 

11.  7 

5. 1 

56 

44 

1938 _ _ _ 

6.  39 

11.7 

5.3 

55 

45 

1939 . . . . . 

6.  13 

11.4 

5.3 

54 

46 

1940 _ _ 

6.  22 

11.8 

5.6 

53 

47 

1941 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

6.  60 

12.6 

6.0 

52 

48 

1942 _ 

7.  40 

13.8 

6.4 

54 

46 

1943. _ _ _ _ 

l  8. 17 

14.  5 

2  6.3 

56 

44 

1944 _ _ _ _ 

18.  30 

14.7 

2  6.5 

56 

44 

1945.. _ _ _ _ 

i  8.  30 

14.  7 

2  6.5 

56 

44 

1946 _ _ _ _ 

i  9.  97 

16.8 

2  6.8 

59 

41 

1947 _ _ _ _ 

11.80 

18.8 

7.0 

63 

37 

1948 _ _ _ 

12.  85 

20.8 

8.0 

62 

38 

1949.. _ _ _ _ _ 

11.83 

20.2 

8.4 

59 

41 

1  Excludes  subsidy  payments  to  producers. 

2  Includes  subsidy  payments  to  handlers  and  dealers. 

1913-18,  estimates  (previously  unpublished)  based  on  prices  of  milk  in  Wisconsin  wherois  other  year 
based  on  United  States  average  dealers’  buying  price;  1919-48,  compiled  from  Price  Spreads  Between 
Farmers  and  Consumers,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Information  Bulletiu  No.  4, 
November  1949. 
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Table  45. — Fluid  milk,  marketed  through  dealer  distributors :  Marketing  margin, 

farm  value,  and  retail  price,  1913-^9 


Year 

Farm  value 
of  quantity 
equivalent 
to  retail 
unit 

Retail  price 
per  quart 

Marketing 

margin 

Farm  value 
as  a  per¬ 
centage 
of  retail 
price 

Marketing 
margin  as  a 
percentage 
of  retail 
price 

1913 . . 

Cents 

4.  25 

Cents 

8.7 

Cents 

4.5 

Percent 

49 

Percent 

51 

1914 _ _ _ 

4. 18 

8.8 

4.6 

48 

52 

1915 _ _ 

3.88 

8.6 

4.7 

45 

55 

1916.1 _ 

4.  35 

8.9 

4.6 

49 

51 

1917 _ _ _ 

6.  22 

10.8 

4.6 

58 

42 

1918 _ _ _ _ 

7.  85 

13.5 

5.6 

58 

42 

1919 _ _ _ 

8.24 

15.1 

6.9 

55 

45 

1920. . . . . . 

8.  28 

16.3 

8.0 

51 

49 

1921 . . . . 

6.  16 

14.2 

8.0 

43 

57 

1922 . . . . 

5.  42 

12.7 

7.3 

43 

57 

1923 . . . . 

6. 33 

13.4 

7.1 

47 

53 

1924 . . . 

6. 13 

12.9 

6.8 

48 

52 

1925 . . . 

6.  26 

13.4 

7.1 

47 

53 

1926. . . . . . 

6. 40 

13.4 

7.0 

48 

52 

1927 . . . 

6.  40 

13.6 

7.2 

47 

53 

1928 . . . . 

6.  50 

13.6 

7.1 

48 

52 

1929 _ _ _ _ _ 

6.  56 

13.9 

7.3 

47 

53 

1930 . . . 

6. 17 

13.6 

7.4 

45 

55 

1931 _ _ _ 

5.06 

12.1 

7.0 

42 

58 

1932 . . 

3.  93 

10.3 

6.4 

38 

62 

1933 . 

3.  69 

9.9 

6.2 

37 

63 

1934-.. _ _ _ _ 

4. 36 

10.8 

6.4 

40 

60 

1935 . . . . . . 

4.  75 

11.4 

6.6 

42 

58 

1936 _ _ _ _ _ 

4.  96 

11.7 

6.7 

42 

58 

1937... . 

5.  38 

12.2 

6.8 

44 

56 

1938 . . . . . . . . 

5. 18 

12.2 

7.0 

42 

#  58 

1939... . 

4.  96 

11.9 

6.9 

42 

58 

1940 _ _ _ _ 

5.09 

12.4 

7.3 

41 

59 

1941 . . . . . 

5.  55 

13.2 

7.6 

42 

58 

1942 . 

6.  48 

14.5 

8.0 

45 

55 

1943 . . 

»  7.31 

15.1 

2  7  8 

48 

52 

1944 _ _ _ 

1  7. 47 

15.2 

2  7.8 

49 

51 

1945 . . . . . 

1  7.  51 

15.2 

2  7.8 

49 

51 

1946 . 

i  9. 17 

17.3 

2  8.1 

53 

47 

1947 _ _ _ _ _ 

10.  96 

19.2 

8.2 

57 

43 

1948 . . 

11.99 

21.4 

9.4 

56 

44 

1949 . . . . . . . 

10. 95 

20.6 

9.6 

53 

47 

1  Excludes  subsidy  payments  to  producers. 

2  Includes  subsidy  payments  to  handlers  and  dealers. 

Compiled  from  Price  Spreads  Between  Farmers  and  Consumers,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Information  Bulletin  No.  4,  November  1949. 
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Table  46. — Butter:  Marketing  margin,  farm  value,  and  retail  price,  1913-49 


Year 

Farm  value 
of  quantity 
equivalent 
to  retail 
unit 

Retail  price 
per  pound 

Marketing 

margin 

Farm  value 
as  a  per¬ 
centage 
of  retail 
price 

Marketing 
margin  as  a 
percentage 
of  retail 
price 

1913 . . . . . 

Cents 

23.0 

Cents 

36.0 

Cents 

13.0 

Percent 

64 

Percent 

36 

1914 _ 

21.4 

34.0 

12.6 

63 

37 

1915 _ _ _ _ 

21.7 

33.4 

11.  7 

65 

35 

1916 _ 

24.  7 

37.0 

12.3 

67 

33 

1917 . . . . 

31.  6 

45.7 

14. 1 

69 

31 

1918 _ _ _ _ _ 

38.3 

54.  2 

15.9 

71 

29 

1919  _ _ _ 

44.  5 

64.  5 

20.0 

69 

31 

1920 _ _ _ _ 

46.0 

65.  8 

19.8 

70 

30 

1921  _ _ _ 

31.  6 

48.  5 

16.9 

65 

35 

1922 _ _ 

30.  2 

44.9 

14.  7 

67 

33 

1923 _ _ _ 

35.  5 

52.0 

16.5 

68 

32 

1924 _ _ _ _ - 

33.  4 

49.2 

15.8 

68 

32 

1925 . . . . 

34.8 

51.2 

16.4 

68 

32 

1926 _ _ 

34.  5 

50.9 

16.4 

68 

32 

1927 _ _ _ 

36.  5 

53. 1 

16.  6 

69 

31 

1928  _ 

37.  8 

*  53.7 

15.9 

70 

30 

1929 _ 

37.2 

52.8 

15.6 

70 

30 

1930 _ _ _ _ 

29.0 

44.  6 

15.  6 

65 

35 

1931 _ _ _ _ 

21.0 

34.2 

13.2 

61 

39 

1932 . . . . 

15. 1 

26.  5 

11.4 

57 

43 

1933 _ _ 

15.  6 

26.4 

10.8 

59 

41 

1934 _ 

19.0 

30.1 

11.  1 

63 

37 

1935 _ _ 

23.  4 

34.6 

11.2 

68 

32 

1936 _ _ _ 

26.6 

37.6 

11.0 

71 

29 

1937 _ _ 

27.6 

38.7 

11.  1 

71 

29 

1938 _ _ 

21.9 

33.2 

11.3 

66 

34 

1939 _ _ 

20.0 

31.1 

11.1 

64 

36 

1940 _ _ 

23.4 

34.4 

11.0 

68 

32 

1941 _ _ _ 

28.2 

39.4 

11.2 

72 

28 

1942 _ 

33.1 

45.5 

12.4 

73 

27 

1943 _ _ _ _ _ 

*  41.1 

51.3 

2  13.0 

80 

25 

1944 _ _ 

i  41.4 

49.0 

2  12.6 

84 

26 

1945 _ _ 

i  41.4 

49.7 

2  12.5 

83 

25 

1946 _ _ _ _ 

l  53.  7 

68.6 

14.9 

78 

22 

1947 . . . . 

59.7 

78.2 

18.5 

76 

24 

1948 . . 

64.1 

84.6 

20.5 

76 

24 

1949 . . . 

50.9 

71.0 

20.1 

72 

28 

1  Excludes  subsidy  payments  to  producers. 

2  Includes  subsidy  payments  to  processors. 

Compiled  from  Price  Spreads  Between  Farmers  and  Consumers,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Information  Bulletin  No.  4,  November  1949. 
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Table  47. — American  cheese:  Marketing  margin,  farm  value,  and  retail  price, 

1913-49 


Year 

Farm  value 
of  quantity 
equivalent 
to  retail 
unit 

Retail  price 
per  pound 

Marketing 

margin 

Farm  value 
as  a  per¬ 
centage 
of  retail 
price 

Marketing 
margin  as  a 
percentage 
of  retail 
price 

1913 _ _ _ 

Cents 

13.4 

Cents 

21.6 

Cents 

8.2 

Percent 

62 

Percent 

38 

1914 _ _ _ 

13.1 

22.3 

9.2 

59 

41 

1915 . . 

13.1 

22.6 

9.5 

58 

42 

1916 _ 

15.7 

25.1 

9.4 

63 

37 

1917 _ _ _ _ _ 

20.9 

32.3 

11.4 

65 

35 

1918 . . . . . 

24.8 

35.0 

10.2 

71 

29 

1919 _ _ _ 

27.1 

41.4 

14.3 

65 

35 

1920 _ _ 

25.3 

40.4 

15.1 

63 

37 

1921 _ _ _ 

17.7 

33. 1 

15.4 

53 

47 

1922 . . . __ 

17.9 

32.0 

14.1 

56 

44 

1923 . . . 

21.3 

35.9 

14.6 

59 

41 

1924 . . . . 

17.9 

34.8 

16.9 

51 

49 

1925 _ _ _ _ 

20.1 

36.0 

15.9 

56 

44 

1926 _ _ _ _ 

19.7 

36.2 

16.5 

54 

46 

1927 _ 

21.  2 

37.0 

15.8 

57 

43 

1928.. . . . . . 

21.0 

38.6 

17.6 

54 

46 

1929 . . . . . 

19.9 

37.4 

17.5 

53 

47 

1930 _ 

15.8 

34.4 

18.6 

46 

54 

1931 _ _ _ 

11.4 

27.  7 

16.3 

41 

59 

1932 . . . . . . 

8.5 

22.6 

14. 1 

38 

62 

1933 _ _ _ 

9.2 

22.0 

12.8 

42 

58 

1934 . . . 

10.6 

23.3 

12.7 

45 

55 

1935... _ _ _ _ 

13.3 

25.5 

12.2 

52 

48 

1936.. . . . . . 

15.2 

26.6 

11.4 

57 

43 

1937 . . . 

15.6 

27.8 

12.2 

56 

44 

1938 . . . . . 

12. 1 

25.4 

13.3 

48 

52 

1939 . . . . 

11.  7 

24. 1 

12.4 

49 

51 

1940.. . . . . 

13.5 

25. 1 

11.6 

54 

46 

1941 . . . . 

17.7 

29.6 

11.9 

60 

40 

1942 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

20.9 

34.6 

13.7 

60 

40 

1943 . . . 

»  25.2 

37.9 

2  16.  5 

66 

44 

1944 _ _ _ 

1  25.6 

38.0 

2  16.2 

67 

43 

1945 _ 

t  25.5 

37.8 

2  16.2 

67 

43 

1946... _ _ 

33.7 

50.2 

2 16.  8 

67 

33 

1947 . . . . . 

34.  7 

56.7 

22.0 

61 

39 

1948 . . 

39.4 

62.8 

23.4 

63 

37 

1949 _ _ _ 

29.9 

55.5 

25.6 

54 

46 

1  Excludes  subsidy  payments  to  producers. 

2  Includes  subsidy  payments  to  processors. 

Compiled  from  Price  Spreads  Between  Farmers  and  Consumers,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Information  Bulletin  No.  4,  November  1949. 
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^able  48. — Evaporated  milk:  Farm,  value ,  retail  price ,  and  marketing  margin , 

1919-49 


Year 

Farm  value 
of  quantity 
equivalent  to 
retail  unit 

Retail  price 
per  14]^- 
ounce  can 

Marketing 

margin 

Farm  value 
as  a  percent¬ 
age  of 
retail  price 

Marketing 
margin  as  a 
percentage  of 
retail  price 

1919 . . 

Cents 

6.62 

Cents 

14.8 

Cents 

8.2 

Percent 

45 

Percent 

55 

1920 . . . . . . 

6.15 

14.2 

8.1 

43 

57 

1921 . . . . 

3.95 

12.8 

8.8 

31 

69 

1922 . . . . . 

3.49 

10.4 

6.9 

34 

66 

1923 . . . . . 

4.52 

11.3 

6.8 

40 

60 

1924 _ _ _ _ 

3.75 

10.6 

6.9 

35 

65 

1925. . . . . 

4.05 

10.5 

6.4 

39 

61 

1926 _ _ _ _ 

4.05 

10.7 

6.7 

38 

62 

1927 . . . . . 

4.34 

10.7 

6.4 

41 

59 

1928. . . . . 

4.34 

10.4 

6.1 

42 

58 

1929 . . . . 

4. 19 

10.1 

5.9 

41 

59 

1930 . . . . . 

3. 43 

9.4 

6.0 

36 

64 

1931 . . . . . . 

2. 43 

8.5 

6.1 

29 

71 

1932. _ _ 

1.83 

7.0 

5.2 

26 

74 

1933 . . . . . . 

2.  02 

6.7 

4.7 

30 

70 

1934 . . . . 

2.  34 

6.9 

4.6 

34 

66 

1935 . . . . . 

2.  76 

7.2 

4.4 

38 

62 

1936 . . . . . . . 

3.21 

7.9 

4.7 

41 

59 

1937 . . 

3.21 

7.9 

4.7 

41 

59 

1938 . . . . . . 

2.  56 

7.3 

4.7 

35 

65 

1939 . . . . . . 

2.  54 

7.0 

4.5 

36 

64 

1940 . . 

2.  84 

7.2 

4.4 

39 

61 

1941 . . 

3.  71 

8.1 

4.4 

46 

54 

1942..... . 

4.27 

9.2 

4.9 

46 

54 

1943.. . . 

»  5.36 

10.4 

5.0 

52 

48 

1944 . . . . 

»  5.  46 

10.4 

4.9 

52 

48 

1945 . . . . . . 

i  5.39 

10.4 

5.0 

52 

48 

1946 _ _ _ _ 

i  6.90 

11.9 

5.0 

58 

42 

1947... . . 

7.10 

13.5 

6.4 

53 

47 

1948 . . . . 

8.00 

15.3 

7.3 

52 

48 

1949 . . . . . 

5.77 

13.6 

7.8 

42 

58 

i  Excludes  subsidy  payments  to  producers. 

Compiled  from  Price  Spreads  Between  Farmers  and  Consumers,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Information  Bulletin  No.  4,  November  1949. 


Table  49. — Milk  dealers’  average  buying  prices,  by  geographic  divisions,  for 
standard  grade  milk  used  for  city  distribution  as  milk  and  cream,  1920-49 

[Per  hundredweight  of  3.5  percent  milk  f.  o.  b.  local  shipping  points  or  country  plants] 


Year 

New 

Eng¬ 

land 

Middle 

At¬ 

lantic 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

At¬ 

lantic 

East 

South 

Central 

West 

South 

Central 

Moun¬ 

tain 

Pacific 

United 

States 

1920 _ 

$4.10 

$3.  46 

$3.35 

$3.30 

$4. 35 

$3. 42 

$4.28 

$3.10 

$3. 61 

$3. 54 

1921.. . . 

3.  45 

2.  76 

2. 34 

2.34 

3.53 

2.  53 

2.  94 

2.41 

2. 85 

2. 69 

1922 _ 

3.  02 

2. 45 

1.94 

1.92 

3.07 

1.94 

2.  28 

2. 02 

2.41 

2.31 

1923 _ 

3.  30 

2.  79 

2.53 

2.  35 

3.34 

2.  42 

2.  70 

2.37 

2.  76 

2.71 

1924 _ 

3.12 

2.  54 

2.  49 

2.19 

3.  50 

2.  73 

2.56 

2.  36 

2.  70 

2.63 

1925... . . . 

3.32 

2.  70 

2. 49 

2. 18 

3.46 

2.  50 

2.  59 

2.  45 

2.  71 

2.  69 

1926 _ _ 

3.38 

2.  70 

2.  51 

2.  21 

3.80 

2.  47 

2.  63 

2.40 

2.  69 

2.  76 

1927.. . . 

3.  52 

2.  86 

2.  54 

2.  25 

3.55 

2.  47 

2. 38 

2. 39 

2.61 

2.  73 

1928 _ _ _ 

3.62 

2.  89 

2.54 

2.32 

3.50 

2.  58 

2.  46 

2.  41 

2.  52 

2.  78 

1929.. _ _ 

3.  71 

3.  02 

2.  57 

2.  36 

3.46 

2.  48 

2. 49 

2.  44 

2.  52 

2.  82 

1930 _ 

3.69 

2.  94 

2.  47 

2.  20 

3.28 

2.  35 

2.  34 

2.  25 

2.40 

2.  69 

1931 _ 

2.  79 

2.37 

1.96 

1.84 

2.  76 

2.  03 

1.79 

2. 09 

2. 05 

2.  20 

1932 _ _ 

2.  26 

1.71 

1.48 

1.49 

2. 23 

1.58 

1.43 

1.76 

1.72 

1.72 

1933 . . 

2.  23 

1.76 

1.35 

1.27 

2.11 

1.51 

1.32 

1.51 

1.55 

1.60 

1934. . . . 

2.58 

2. 19 

1.65 

1.57 

2.  36 

1.84 

1.68 

1.63 

1.69 

1.89 

1935... . . . 

2.  74 

2.31 

1.79 

1.  78 

2.  46 

1.92 

1.97 

1.78 

1.78 

2.05 

1936 

2.  66 

2.  42 

1.91 

1.86 

2.55 

2. 05 

1.96 

1.85 

1.88 

2. 13 

1937 . 

2.  76 

2.  65 

2. 14 

2. 04 

2.  78 

2.  24 

2. 07 

2.  06 

2. 05 

2.  32 

1938. . 

2.  81 

2.  54 

2.  06 

1.95 

2.  79 

2.  09 

2.  00 

1.98 

1.95 

2;  26 

1939. . 

2.  80 

2.  40 

1.91 

1.84 

2.  73 

2.03 

1.97 

1.85 

1.91 

2.17 

1940... . . 

2. 82 

2.  56 

1.96 

1.87 

2.  74 

2.13 

1.92 

1.82 

1.93 

2.  21 

1941 . . . 

3. 00 

2.  72 

2.  21 

2. 01 

2. 90 

2.  34 

2. 09 

1.96 

2. 20 

2. 40 

1942 . . . 

3. 42 

3.13 

2.  54 

2.  33 

3.23 

2.  87 

2.66 

2.  25 

2.  70 

2.  79 

1943 . . . 

3. 68 

3.37 

2.  93 

2.  73 

3.  58 

3.29 

3.22 

2.  66 

3.10 

3. 16 

1944... . . 

3.  74 

3.42 

3.02 

2.  80 

3.  73 

3.40 

3.31 

2. 87 

3. 13 

3.24 

1945 . . . . 

3.75 

3.43 

3.04 

2.  81 

3.  77 

3.  44 

3.  32 

2.  89 

3. 14 

3.26 

19,46 . . . 

4.56 

4. 14 

3.63 

3. 48 

4.45 

4. 03 

3.90 

3.51 

3.78 

3.92 

1947 . . . 

5.32 

4.95 

4. 19 

4.  08 

5.37 

4.80 

4. 81 

4.37 

4.66 

4.  71 

1948 . . . . 

5. 96 

5. 42 

4.  72 

4.58 

5.71 

5.23 

5. 32 

4. 69 

4.91 

5.17 

1949 . 

5.  64 

5.16 

3. 93 

3.  88 

5.  63 

4.  64 

5.18 

4.  74 

4. 60 

4.  76 

Table  50. —  Dealers ’  average  buying  price  for  standard  grade  milk  for  city  distribution  as  milk  and  cream  ( 8.5  percent  butterfat,  f.  o.  b.  city) 

in  selected  markets,  1930-49 
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Table  51. — Average  price  per  hundredweight  paid  producers  by  condenseries  for 
milk  of  3.5  percent  butterfat,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  United  States,  1922-43 


Year 

Janu- 

uary 

Feb- 

ruay 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Au¬ 

gust 

Sep¬ 

tem¬ 

ber 

Oc¬ 

tober 

No¬ 

vem¬ 

ber 

De¬ 

cem¬ 

ber 

Aver¬ 

age 

1922... 

$1.70 

$1.53 

$1.50 

$1.48 

$1.45 

$1.45 

$1.60 

$1.71 

$1.75 

$1.86 

$2.  08 

$2.31 

$1.70 

1923. .. 

2.  40 

2.  37 

2.  31 

2.  22 

2.  04 

2.  02 

2.12 

2. 16 

2. 18 

2.  23 

2.  21 

2.  21 

2.  21 

1924... 

2.18 

2.13 

2.  09 

1.93 

1.72 

1.64 

1.66 

1.66 

1.66 

1.70 

1.71 

1.85 

1.83 

1925... 

1.92 

1.93 

1.93 

1.93 

1.88 

1.82 

1.91 

1.98 

2. 01 

2.  09 

2.15 

2. 15 

1.98 

1926... 

2.17 

2.  06 

2.  03 

1.93 

1.81 

1.79 

1.79 

1.84 

1.95 

2.  00 

2.  09 

2.  22 

1.97 

1927... 

2.28 

2.  28 

2.20 

2. 14 

2.  00 

1.91 

1.91 

2.  00 

2. 07 

2.15 

2.  20 

2.  25 

2.12 

1928... 

2.  27 

2.  22 

2.  08 

2.  05 

1.97 

1.92 

1.96 

2.  07 

2. 16 

2. 19 

2.  21 

2.  28 

2.12 

1929... 

2.  23 

2. 18 

2. 14 

2.  07 

1.99 

1.92 

1.91 

1.96 

1.97 

2.04 

2.  07 

2.  02 

2.  04 

1930... 

1.87 

1.71 

1.69 

1.68 

1.67 

1.58 

1.54 

1.61 

1.72 

1.75 

1.67 

1.56 

1.67 

1931. .. 

1.42 

1.35 

1.27 

1.  21 

1. 12 

1.04 

1.02 

1.03 

1.12 

1.22 

1.23 

1.19 

1.18 

1932... 

1.12 

.99 

.95 

.93 

.86 

.81 

.77 

.80 

.85 

.86 

.86 

.92 

.89 

1933... 

.95 

.84 

.82 

.81 

.93 

1.00 

1.07 

1.10 

1.09 

1.10 

1.08 

1.00 

.98 

1934... 

.97 

1.10 

1.11 

1.02 

1.06 

1.09 

1.09 

1.21 

1. 17 

1.20 

1.32 

1.35 

1.14 

1935... 

1.46 

1.57 

1.42 

1.46 

1.23 

1.13 

1.13 

1.18 

1.22 

1.31 

1.49 

1.57 

1.35 

1936... 

1.58 

1.62 

1.47 

1.40 

1.29 

1.39 

1.63 

1.  74 

1.74 

1.65 

1.64 

1.62 

1.56 

1937. .. 

1.  59 

1.58 

1.63 

1.49 

1.43 

1.42 

1.46 

1.52 

1.61 

1.65 

1.71 

1.71 

1.57 

1938... 

1.53 

1.42 

1.  36 

1.24 

1.17 

1.15 

1.16 

1.15 

1.14 

1.16 

1.21 

1.26 

1.25 

1939... 

1.20 

1.18 

1.11 

1.07 

1.10 

1.13 

1.16 

1.18 

1.35 

1.43 

1.48 

1.49 

1.24 

1940. .. 

1.50 

1.45 

1.36 

1.29 

1.  26 

1.27 

1.30 

1.32 

1.34 

1.40 

1.52 

1.59 

1.38 

1941... 

1.46 

1.45 

1.48 

1.56 

1.66 

1.75 

1.87 

1.97 

2.  06 

2.12 

2.16 

2. 17 

1.81 

1942... 

2.16 

2.  08 

1.98 

1.92 

1.90 

1.85 

1.86 

2.  01 

2.13 

2.28 

2.  35 

2.  47 

2.08 

1943... 

2.  53 

2.  55 

2.  56 

2.  58 

2.  59 

2.  59 

2.  60 

2.  62 

2.  64 

2.  68 

2.  70 

2.  72 

2.  61 

1944... 

2.74 

2.  74 

2.71 

2.  65 

2.  61 

2.  60 

2.  62 

2.  63 

2.  65 

2.  66 

2.  66 

2.  67 

2.  66 

1945... 

2.  68 

2.  68 

2.  66 

2.  63 

2.  61 

2.  60 

2.  61 

2.61 

2.  56 

2.  60 

2.  63 

2.  68 

2.  63 

1946... 

2.  70 

2.  73 

2.  74 

2.  76 

2.  78 

2. 90 

3.  53 

3.  63 

3.91 

4.20 

4.  30 

4. 18 

3.  36 

1947. .. 

3. 83 

3.  55 

3.  sa 

3.  32 

3. 01 

2.  96 

3.11 

3.  30 

3.52 

3.  60 

3.  78 

4.04 

3.  46 

1948... 

4.16 

4.  07 

3. 95 

3. 96 

3. 99 

4.  04 

4.  21 

4.21 

3. 98 

3. 55 

3.  34 

3.  33 

3.90 

1949. .. 

3. 10 

2. 90 

2.  81 

2.  72 

2.69 

2.  69 

2.  71 

2.  77 

2.  80 

2.  82 

2.  86 

2.  98 

2.81 

Table  52. — Prices  paid  for  milk  by  city  milk  distributors  and  by  condenseries, 

3.5  percent  fat  basis,  United  States,  1930-49 


Year 

Prices  paid 
producers 
by  dealers 
for  stand¬ 
ard  grade 
milk  for 
city  dis¬ 
tribution 
as  milk  or 
cream 

Prices  paid 
producers 
by  con¬ 
denseries 

Ratio  of 
milk  dis¬ 
tributors’ 
price  to 
condensery 
price 

t 

1930 _ 

Hundred¬ 
weight 
$2. 69 

Hundred¬ 

weight 

$1.67 

161 

1931 _ 

2. 20 

1.18 

186 

1932 _ 

1.72 

.89 

193 

1933.... . 

1.60 

.98 

163 

1934 _ 

1.89 

1.14 

166 

1935 . . 

2.  05 

1.35 

152 

1936 _ _ 

2. 13 

1.56 

137 

1937 _ 

2. 32 

1.57 

148 

1938 _ _ 

2.  26 

1.25 

181 

1939 _ 

2.17 

1.24 

175 

1940 _ 

2.21 

1.38 

160 

1941 _ 

2. 40 

1.81 

133 

Year 

Prices  paid 
producer  f 
by  dealers 
for  stand¬ 
ard  grade 
milk  for 
city  dis¬ 
tribution 
as  milk  or 
cream 

Prices  paid 
producers 
by  con¬ 
denseries 

Ratio  of 
milk  dis¬ 
tributors’ 
price  to 
condensery 
price 

1942 _ 

Hundred¬ 
weight 
$2. 79 

Hundred¬ 
weight 
$2. 08 

134 

1943 _ 

3.16 

2.61 

121 

1944 _ 

3.24 

2.  66 

122 

1945 _ 

3.  26 

2.63 

124 

1946. . . 

3.  92 

3.36 

117 

1947 _ 

4.71 

3.  46 

136 

1948. . 

5.17 

3.90 

133 

1949 . . 

4.  76 

2.  81 

169 

20-year 

average. . 

2.  832 

1.976 

151 

2046 
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Table  53. — Prices  paid  by  plants  for  milk  of  specified  uses  and  prices  for  certain  manufactured  dairy  products ,  United  States,  by  months,  July 

19  46-  May  1950 

Average  prices  for 
3  manufacturing 
uses,  butter -pow¬ 
der,  American 
cheese,  and  evap¬ 
orated  milk  6 

Price 

paid  per 

100 

pounds 

(United 

States 

average 

for 

month) 

NCOWHO^‘OiONNO'^HOOOOiO’^M 

t^O^OOOONCDCOHHCOOOJHrfUD 

COTfr^T^iO^^COCOCOCOCOCOCOCO^^^r 

3.76 

iOcOHHNcOio 

Tt4  Tj4  -**4  ^  Tf4  Tt4 

Fat  con¬ 

tent 

•MCOrHiOr-tCMNOOiHiOOJOOiNCnTjioO®-^ 

g00030N(Nrt®!)OI»t'NNCCa)Oi-<INrt 

co  co  •<*  -a*  co  cd  cd  cd  cd  cd  cd  cd  -r  tr  H 

£ 

i 

l 

l 

l 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

OHHI0  05NC0 

o  05  oo  oo 

^  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO 

Manu¬ 
facturers’ 
price  per 
case  of 
evapo¬ 
rated 
milk 
(United 
States 
average 

for 

month)2 

OMCOCbOOOOcON^INWOOOJO^HINO 

OCO^NOOOOOONCD^iNHHlNC^WiON 

IOIOIQIO  kO 

5.  43 

CO  05  O  00  H  00  1-4 
00  0500^^0 

icodcodcoo 

Milk  for  canning  8 

Price 
paid  per 
100 

pounds 

(United 

States 

average 

for 

month) 

lOOcOOJOOOONcOiOOOtOHOOcOOOOHH 

coo*oo<mc&coo}oo*o<m<ncocohc^ooo 

^■^TjiioiOTt'ThcoeocoeccococO'^rf'Tt'rti 

3.92 

HOOOOOOOH 

COOCONCOCOCD 

rt4'  Tf4  -Tt4  Tt4  TJ4 

Fat  con¬ 
tent 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  »  •  •  •  1 N  lO  CO  C5  CO 

C*  l  l  1  1  •  •  »  »  1  •  1  1  1  Oi  H  W  CON 

1  1  1  1  1  !  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  •  •  • 

o  •  •  i  •  i  i  •  i  •  •  •  •  i  co  ^  ^  ^ 

v»  1  1  1  1  I  1  •  •  1  1  1  •  • 

CO  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

Q.  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  I 

•  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  t  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

tfO  CO  O  CO  00  1C  o 
HO^OOOOOOO 

-a<  -a1  co  co  cd  cd  eo 

Price  per 
pound  of 
American 
cheese  at 

Wiscon¬ 

sin 

Cheese 

Exchange 

(average 

for 

month) 

HaioiOKioi'^o^ooootD'flooiciocoH 

■St4ococoiooiodt^t4coasi-Hco'^cco6oie4' 

ecO-a'-tf-^TfiCOCOCCCOCOtNCOCOCOCOCOCO-'C' 

<3 

36.0 

N»OOiHN?O00 
co  r-H  rd  o  cd  cd  cd 

^  Tt4  CO  Tf  rt4  Tfi  rt4 

Milk  for  American 
cheese  1 

Price 
paid  per 
100 

pounds 

(United 

States 

average 

for 

month) 

NONCO‘ONCO^N‘OOHO(NOCDCO-'t 

NOCDQOi^ONOCOOHCO^OQHCOiO 

CO^'^^'^^T^cOcOCOCOCOCOCOCO^’^r^ 

3.  73 

r-<  CO  .-1  OS  05  ®J 
‘oec®OH®io 

^  Tt4'  CO  T}H 

Fat  con¬ 
tent 

i  i  i  i  i  i 

-k>  i  i  i  i  i  iOOI®h«OOOhiOOONhN 

g  l  l  i  l  i  lOiOONt-t-NOOCCiaHNO 

b  1  1  1  1  1  1  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  Tt4  Tt4  ^ 

**111111 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

Q.  i  i  i  i  i  i 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1 

l 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

CO  lO  10  a>  Tf4  CO  O 
aCONcONt^OO 

cd  co  cd  cd  cd  cd  cd 

Price  per 
pound 
received 
by  farm¬ 
ers  for 
butter- 
fat 

(United 

States 

average 

for 

middle  of 
month)4 

COOOCOO^O^OOIOOHOHCOOIOHN 

■Sod'rio^N^NMooMcocdco-tTt'odt^ 
gl-~t~t-02a0  00t^c£5r-c0c®cc>ccr^00t^l>00 

6 

73.0 

t-  02  co  r-  cd  oo  -c 

l-  -efi  O  -t1  CO  CS  ■*< 
00  00  OO  00  00  00  00 

Price  per 
pound  of 
butter 
92-score 
Chicago 
(average 
for 

month)* 

NOONflONNOOH^OOOONHOlM 

•w05®to«oa®o>ffHomoo'!i’0)0®tc 
KcD<OI>OOOOr— O«0t®50<C>c0c0r~I>r~t'~00 

53 

70.6 

H^O>CK0  05  00 

^Hoidddcd 
oo  oo  t-  go  oo 

Manu¬ 
facturers’ 
price  per 
pound  of 
nonfat 
dry  milk 
(spray 
and  roller 
United 
States 
average 
for 

month)2 

■2  -a*  -a<  cd  r-i  o’  o  os  os  oi  o>  o’  ®i 

^  i— 1  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  i— 4  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH 

53 

10.9 

COOJOOCO^OOh 
T*4  Tji  ^  ^  id 

»H  rH  rH  rH  H  »H  rH 

Milk  for  butter 
and  byproducts  > 

Price 
paid  per 
100 

pounds 

(United 

States 

average 

for 

month) 

NCOMiHNONOiOOTjiOOOCOOCSkO^rH 

CO  CO  ^  ^  Tt4’^COCOCOCOCsicOCOCOCOCO^’^ 

se- 

3.64 

ONOCOIOCOCO 

^CIOOOhN 

tJ4  Tj4  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Fat  con¬ 
tent 

i  i  i  i  i  i 

**  i  i  i  »  i  iMiOOcONcOOJb'McOOOJ 

g*  »  1  1  1  1  lOSCOOOh-NNNOOOHNO 

O  1  1  i  1  1  icdcOcdcdcOCOCOCO*4t,'**4M4’**4 

**111111 
,£0111111 

Q.  i  i  i  i  i  i 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

t 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

NIO»ONCOHN 

05  go  i> 

cd  cd  cd  cd  cd  cd  cd 

Year  and  month 

1946—  July _ _ _ 

August _  -  _ _ 

September _  _  . _ _  _ 

October . .. . .  .  ... 

November _  .  _ _ 

December.  . . . 

1947 —  January.  ... - - - 

February. . . .  . . 

March _ _ _ _ _ 

April _ _  _ _ _ _ 

May .  .  . . 

June _ _ _  _ 

July _ _ 

August. . . . . . 

September _  ...  - 

October  _ 

November _ _ 

December _  ...  _ 

Average . . . . . 

1948—  January . . . . . . 

February... .  .  . . 

March _  _ _  _ 

April .  . . . . . 

May. . .  -.  . . . 

June. . .  . . . . . 

July... . . . . . . 
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be  published  monthly  in  Agricultural  Prices, 


2048  UTILIZATION  OF  FARM  CROPS 


Table  54. — Milk:  Average  wholesale  price  per  100  pounds ,  received  by  farmers. 

United  States,  by  months,  August  1909-50 


Year 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Weighted 

average 

1909  _ 

$1.38 

$1.50 

$1.69 

$1.  78 

$1.  84 

1910 _ 

$1.82 

$1.78 

$1.  63 

$1.51 

$1.33 

$1.26 

$1.35 

1.50 

1.63 

1.  75 

1.84 

1.89 

$1.58 

1911 _ 

1.83 

1.  76 

1.  58 

1.34 

1.21 

1. 17 

1.31 

1.46 

1.56 

1.70 

1.83 

1.86 

1.52 

1912 _ _ 

1.83 

1.77 

1.65 

1.49 

1.34 

1.26 

1.39 

1.53 

1.63 

1.76 

1.85 

1.88 

1.59 

1913 _ _ - 

1.83 

1.76 

1.67 

1.53 

1.38 

1.31 

1.  43 

1.52 

1.64 

1.80 

1.88 

1.92 

1.61 

1914 _ _ 

1.88 

1.79 

1.68 

1.50 

1.33 

1.29 

1.40 

1.52 

1.60 

1.77 

1.87 

1.88 

1.60 

1915. . . - 

1.83 

1.76 

1.65 

1.51 

1.35 

1.31 

1.38 

1.47 

1.57 

1.72 

1.86 

1.89 

1.58 

1916 _ 

1.85 

1.81 

1.  71 

1.59 

1.46 

1.39 

1.48 

1.62 

1.76 

2. 04 

2.20 

2.  23 

1.73 

1917 _ 

2.  20 

2. 19 

2. 12 

2. 14 

2.  07 

1.99 

2. 16 

2.  42 

2.  58 

2.  94 

3.04 

3. 13 

2.  38 

1918 _ 

3.  23 

3.  14 

2.  98 

2.  63 

2.  42 

2.  25 

2.  49 

2.81 

3.09 

3.47 

3.  75 

3.89 

2.  96 

1919 _ 

3.  70 

3.36 

3.22 

3.02 

2.94 

2.91 

3.10 

3.31 

3.40 

3.  50 

3.67 

3.77 

3.29 

1920 _ 

3.  66 

3.  49 

3.31 

3.  06 

2.91 

2.  89 

3.06 

3.27 

3.39 

3.36 

3.30 

3.02 

3.  22 

1921 _ 

2.  87 

2.  62 

2.  44 

2.33 

2. 04 

1.85 

2.  03 

2.  26 

2.  29 

2.  44 

2.  42 

2.37 

2.  30 

1922 _ 

2. 19 

2. 10 

1.93 

1.81 

1.79 

1.  80 

1.96 

2.07 

2.  24 

2.44 

2.60 

2.76 

2.11 

1923 _ 

2.  68 

2.  58 

2.  47 

2.37 

2.  25 

2.  23 

2.  35 

2.47 

2.  60 

2.  69 

2.  71 

2.  65 

2.  49 

1924 _ 

2.  56 

2.  46 

2.  32 

2.16 

1.99 

1.95 

2.  02 

2.11 

2.  24 

2.  26 

2.  39 

2.  47 

2.  22 

1925 _ 

2.  45 

2.40 

2.  35 

2.28 

2. 17 

2.14 

2.23 

2.  36 

2.47 

2.60 

2.  64 

2.  64 

2.  38 

1926 _ 

2.  57 

2.  48 

2.  38 

2.28 

2. 18 

2. 13 

2.  21 

2.  33 

2.  45 

2.57 

2.  66 

2.  71 

2.  38 

1927 _ 

2.66 

2.  60 

2.  51 

2.  43 

2.  30 

2.  26 

2.31 

2.41 

2.58 

2.  69 

2.77 

2.  79 

2.  51 

1928 - 

2.  73 

2.  61 

2.  49 

2. 38 

2.  30 

2.  28 

2.37 

2.49 

2.59 

2.  70 

2.  79 

2.  78 

2.  52 

1929...- . . 

2.  72 

2.  67 

2.  59 

2.  47 

2.  36 

2.  30 

2.37 

2.  47 

2.  58 

2.  68 

2.  70 

2.  59 

2.53 

1930 _ 

2.  44 

2.  35 

2.  28 

2.21 

2.  09 

1.99 

2.  06 

2.  20 

2.  35 

2.  35 

2.  27 

2. 12 

2.  21 

1931 _ 

1.95 

1.87 

1.  78 

1.65 

1.54 

1.50 

1.57 

1.67 

1.75 

1.77 

1.73 

1.61 

1.69 

1932.... . — 

1.49 

1.43 

1.36 

1.25 

1. 16 

1.11 

1.14 

1.20 

1.27 

1.30 

1.32 

1.29 

1.28 

1933 _ 

1.19 

1.12 

1.08 

1.09 

1.17 

1.26 

1.36 

1.43 

1.47 

1.49 

1.55 

1.48 

1.30 

1934 _ 

1.47 

1.51 

1.49 

1.42 

1.39 

1.43 

1.48 

1.56 

1.60 

1.67 

1.77 

1.80 

1.55 

1935 . — - 

1.84 

1.86 

1.79 

1.75 

1.61 

1.52 

1.54 

1.59 

1.65 

1.74 

1.87 

1.93 

1.74 

1936 _ 

1.93 

1.91 

1.82 

1.72 

1.64 

1.64 

1.82 

1.97 

2.  02 

2.  04 

2. 10 

2.  08 

1.93 

1937 _ 

2.  05 

2. 02 

1.98 

1.87 

1.79 

1.75 

1.82 

1.91 

2. 03 

2.11 

2.  22 

2.  22 

1.97 

1938 . . 

2.  07 

1.95 

1.84 

1.69 

1.57 

1.52 

1.56 

1.59 

1.70 

1.76 

1.85 

1.85 

1.72 

1939 _ 

1.79 

1.73 

1.58 

1.46 

1.42 

1.45 

1.54 

1.68 

1.82 

1.95 

2.  02 

2. 00 

1.68 

1940 _ 

1.99 

1.94 

1.83 

1.74 

1.66 

1.63 

1.69 

1.77 

1.84 

1.91 

2.  03 

2.07 

1.  82 

1911 _ 

2.  00 

1.95 

1.93 

1.92 

1.97 

2.03 

2. 16 

2.  29 

2.  42 

2.  56 

2.  66 

2.  66 

2. 18 

1942 _ 

2.  65 

2.  58 

2.  49 

2.  41 

2.  39 

2.  34 

2.  42 

2.  53 

2.  69 

2.87 

3.01 

3.06 

2.  57 

1943 _ 

3.  09 

3.08 

3.07 

3.  05 

3.04 

3.  03 

3.  08 

3. 16 

3.24 

3.  32 

3.  39 

3.  39 

3. 12 

1944 _ 

3.36 

3.31 

3.26 

3. 18 

3.  11 

3.  08 

3.11 

3. 19 

3.25 

3.  32 

3.  37 

3.  38 

3.21 

1945 _ 

3.  34 

3.  29 

3.  21 

3. 12 

3.  08 

3. 04 

3.08 

3. 14 

3.22 

3.  32 

3.  38 

3.  42 

3. 19 

1946 _ 

3.  39 

3.37 

3.31 

3.  27 

3.  26 

3.44 

4. 10 

4.  34 

4.  69 

5.  07 

5.  21 

5. 10 

3.96 

1947 _ 

4.  77 

4.  46 

4.  27 

4. 00 

3.71 

3.67 

3.87 

4. 15 

4.  45 

4.  66 

4.  94 

5.  08 

4.  26 

1948 _ 

5.  13 

5. 04 

4.83 

4.  71 

4.66 

4.70 

4.  90 

5.01 

5.  03 

4.  94 

4.  87 

4.  81 

4.  87 

1949 _ 

4.52 

4.  35 

4.  04 

3.  74 

3.61 

3.59 

3.  71 

3.  86 

4.  02 

4. 17 

4.  25 

4.  21 

3.96 

1950  _ 

4.  06 

3.  95 

3.  81 

3.  60 

3. 48 

3.  43 

Including  production  payments 

1943  _ 

$3. '65 

$3.70 

$3.74 

1944 _ 

$3.70 

$3.66 

$3.  77 

$3.  69 

$3.  47 

$3.44 

$3.  48 

$3.56 

$3.91 

3.98 

4.  03 

4.  04 

1945 . . 

4. 00 

3.95 

3.  87 

3.74 

3.  85 

3.31 

3.  55 

3.61 

3.  69 

3.  94 

4.  00 

4. 04 

_ _ _ 

1946 _ 

4.01 

3.99 

3.92 

3.  88 

3.  72 

3.90 

Note. — Data  available  currently  in  Agricultural  Prices  issued  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
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Table  55. — Butterfat  ( in  cream ) :  Average  price  per  pound  received  by  farmers, 

United  States,  by  months,  1909-50 

[Cents] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weighted 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

average  1 

1909 . 

28.0 

26.2 

26.3 

25.5 

23.0 

23.2 

23.3 

24.0 

26.2 

27.1 

28.2 

30.8 

25.5 

1910 . - 

29.4 

27.5 

28.7 

27.4 

24.9 

24.2 

24.5 

25.2 

26.5 

27.0 

28.0 

27.6 

26.4 

1911 _ 

25.8 

24.0 

22.9 

20.6 

20.0 

20.1 

21.5 

22.8 

23.9 

25.6 

28.5 

30.1 

23.2 

1912.. . . 

32.4 

28.7 

27.6 

28.3 

26.0 

24.2 

23.9 

23.4 

25.5 

26.8 

29.0 

30.9 

26.7 

1913. _ _ 

29.8 

30.6 

31.1 

29.9 

26.0 

25.1 

24.0 

25.1 

26.9 

27.5 

28.6 

30.1 

27.4 

1914 _ 

28.6 

26.4 

25.1 

23.2 

23.3 

23.4 

23.8 

25.2 

26.5 

27.0 

29.1 

29.7 

25.5 

1915 . 

29.8 

28.1 

26.3 

27.0 

25.8 

25.1 

24.2 

23.2 

23.8 

25.8 

27.2 

29.2 

25.9 

1916 _ 

29.0 

28.8 

31.0 

31.1 

28.1 

26.5 

26.1 

27.8 

29.6 

31.7 

34.7 

36.0 

29.4 

1917 _ 

36.1 

37.0 

36.5 

39.2 

36.8 

35.5 

35.4 

37.0 

39.9 

41.2 

42.4 

44.9 

38.0 

1918 . . . 

47.5 

46.4 

41.8 

40.4 

41.0 

40.2 

41.2 

42.1 

48.9 

52.9 

56.5 

61.2 

45.4 

1919 _ 

54.7 

49.0 

53.3 

56.8 

52.6 

48.4 

48.6 

50.6 

52.5 

57.6 

62.9 

63.3 

53.3 

1920 _ 

61.8 

59.1 

59.7 

61.3 

54.5 

52.7 

52.5 

52.0 

55.3 

56.3 

56.5 

49.4 

55.5 

1921 _ 

48.4 

42.8 

43.9 

41.8 

29.7 

27.6 

31.6 

36.8 

36.2 

40.0 

40.6 

39.9 

37.0 

1922 _ 

33.4 

34.0 

34.5 

33.4 

33.4 

33.9 

34.8 

32.8 

35.5 

39.2 

44.2 

50.3 

35.9 

1923 . . 

47.0 

44.9 

44.9 

46.0 

40.3 

36.9 

36.7 

38.7 

42.2 

44.1 

47.8 

49.2 

42.2 

1924. . . 

50.6 

48.5 

46.4 

40.8 

37.6 

37.1 

37.8 

35.8 

36.5 

36.6 

37.0 

41.1 

40.4 

1925 _ 

40.6 

37.9 

41.5 

40.5 

40.3 

40.0 

40.4 

41.3 

42.6 

47.1 

47.8 

47.6 

42.4 

1926 _ _ 

45.2 

43.1 

42.9 

40.4 

39.1 

39.3 

38.6 

38.6 

40.5 

42.4 

44.3 

47.9 

41.6 

1927 _ 

46.9 

46.8 

48.0 

47.1 

43.6 

40.8 

40.3 

39.4 

41.6 

44.4 

45.8 

47.8 

44.5 

1928 _ 

48.5 

46.0 

46.5 

45.4 

44.2 

43.5 

43.3 

44.3 

46.5 

47.0 

47.6 

49.2 

46.1 

1929 _ 

47.6 

27.8 

48.3 

46.5 

45.4 

43.6 

43.4 

43.3 

44.6 

45.6 

43.5 

41.9 

45.2 

1930 _ 

36.7 

35.4 

34.9 

37.3 

36.5 

31.6 

31.6 

35.2 

37.7 

37.0 

35.3 

30.6 

34.5 

1931 _ — 

26.2 

25.0 

27.5 

26.4 

21.2 

20.5 

21.1 

23.9 

26.6 

30.3 

28.2 

27.3 

24.8 

1932 _ 

22.8 

19.8 

19.5 

17.8 

16.3 

14.6 

14.4 

17.5 

17.6 

17.8 

18.4 

21.1 

17.9 

1933 _ 

18.9 

15.8 

15.1 

16.5 

20.2 

19.7 

23.0 

18.4 

19.6 

20.1 

20.4 

18.0 

18.8 

1934 _ 

16.1 

21.6 

23.5 

21.0 

21.5 

22.2 

22.1 

24.3 

24.0 

24.3 

27.2 

28.2 

22.7 

1935 _ 

30.5 

35.9 

31.2 

33.8 

27.5 

23.7 

22.3 

22.9 

24.9 

25.9 

29.9 

33.0 

28.1 

1936 _ 

33.5 

34.9 

31.7 

31.2 

27.1 

27.7 

32.6 

35.7 

35.5 

33.5 

33.1 

33.6 

32.2 

1937 _ 

34.3 

33.9 

34.9 

33.0 

31.6 

30.8 

31.1 

31.6 

33.4 

35.1 

36.2 

38.4 

33.3 

1938 _ 

33.5 

30.5 

29.8 

27.0 

25.1 

23.7 

24.2 

24.1 

24.1 

24.4 

25.0 

27.0 

26.3 

1939.. . 

25.2 

24.9 

22.7 

21.4 

21.5 

22.2 

22.0 

22.4 

24.7 

26.9 

28.1 

28.5 

23.9 

1940 _ 

30.0 

29.7 

28.3 

27.5 

26.9 

25.6 

25.9 

26.7 

27.1 

28.8 

31.0 

34.8 

28.1 

1941 _ 

31.0 

30.4 

30.7 

32.5 

34.7 

35.7 

36.4 

35.7 

36.8 

36.5 

36.7 

36.0 

34.2 

1942 _ 

36.2 

36.2 

35.7 

37.0 

38.6 

37.4 

37.6 

40.7 

43.1 

46.6 

47.9 

48.9 

39.6 

1943... . . 

49.6 

50.0 

50.5 

51.3 

50.7 

49.2 

49.2 

49.8 

50.3 

50.8 

50.9 

51.0 

49.9 

1944 _ 

50.8 

51.0 

51.1 

50.9 

50.8 

50.2 

50.2 

50.2 

50.2 

50.3 

50.7 

51.0 

50.3 

1945 _ 

50.9 

50.8 

50.8 

50.6 

50.2 

50.2 

50.3 

50.3 

50.4 

50.4 

50.5 

50.7 

50.3 

1946.... . . 

51.2 

51.3 

51.8 

51.7 

51.3 

52.3 

70.6 

70.8 

75.6 

89.9 

84.3 

86.9 

64.3 

1947 _ 

74.3 

64.9 

73.5 

68.4 

63.0 

63.1 

68.0 

73.3 

84.0 

74.5 

78.1 

87.7 

71.8 

1948 _ 

87.8 

84.9 

80.3 

84.7 

83.6 

82.8 

84.4 

81.1 

75.6 

67.7 

64.3 

65.7 

79.7 

1949 _ 

65.6 

64.1 

63.4 

61.4 

60.6 

59.3 

58.9 

60.5 

61.7 

62.1 

62.6 

63.3 

61.5 

1950 _ 

62.5 

63.1 

62.4 

61.0 

60.6 

59.7 

Including  production  payments 

1943 _ 1... 

• 

53.6 

53.7 

53.8 

1944 _ 

54.0 

54.2 

57.2 

57.0 

54.9 

54.3 

54.4 

54.4 

58.5 

58.6 

59.0 

59.3 

1945 _ 

58.8 

58.7 

58.7 

60.3 

59.9 

59.9 

61. 1 

61. 1 

61.2 

65.2 

65.3 

65.5 

1946 _ 

67.4 

67.5 

68.0 

67.9 

65.5 

66.5 

1  Prior  to  1924  yearly  average  obtained  by  weighting  monthly  United  States  average  by  normal  market¬ 
ings;  subsequently  obtained  by  weighting  State  yearly  average  by  estimated  amount  of  butterfat  in  cream 

sold. 


Note. — Data  available  currently  in  Agricultural  Prices  issued  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
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Table  56. — Milk:  Receipts  at  New  York ,  by  regions,  1927-49 

[In  40-quart  units] 


Year 

North 

Atlantic 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Atlantic 

South 

Central 

Western 

United 

States 

Canada 

1927  _ 

34, 409,  088 

34,  486,  398 
-34, 536,  258 

34, 175, 359 
31,995,  581 
33,  765, 559 
32, 845,  728 
31, 366,  650 
31,  766, 165 
33, 803,  636 
36,  028,  979 

35,  470, 207 
37, 391,116 
37, 137,  689 
38,  546,  081 
39, 336, 308 

42,  025,  239 

43,  253,  955 

44,  273, 120 
46, 487,  042 
46,  329,  606 

45,  218, 703 
44, 494,  521 

304 
2,  229 
6, 090 
1,556 

13,  038 

14,  578 
7,  558 
1,343 

400 

44, 324 
66, 164 
139, 230 
135, 488 
151,  059 
197, 091 
187, 991 
194, 929 
197,  531 
235,  946 
204, 308 
216,  583 
220, 994 
287,  213 
263,  958 
196,  027 
105,  780 
156, 355 
138,  775 
115,  621 
150,  028 
185,  209 
235,  219 

34, 454, 116 
34,  554,  791 
34,  681, 578 
34, 312, 403 

1 35,  529, 807 
33,  977,  228 

33,  041,773 
31,  562,  922 
31,  963,  696 

34,  049,  254 

36,  233,  287 

35,  686,  790 

37,  612,110 
37,  424,  902 
38, 810,  039 
39,  532, 335 
42, 131,  019 
43,410,310 
44,411,895 
46,  605, 451 
46, 493,  794 
45, 404,  614 
44,  729,  740 

1928 _ 

1929 

32, 553 
15, 874 
5,170 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933  _ 

496 

1934 _ 

1935 

1936  _ 

9,  672 

1937 _ 

1938 

1939  _ 

1940  _ 

1941 

1942  . . . 

1943 

1944  . . 

1945 _ 

1946 _ 

2,788 
14, 160 
702 

1947  .  . 

1948 

1949 _ 

i  Includes  3,370,129  units  shipped  by  truck.  Origin  by  States  not  available. 

Source:  Compiled  from  Dairy  and  Poultry  Market  Statistics,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 


Table  57. — Milk:  Receipts  at  Philadelphia,  by  regions,  1929-49 

[In  40-quart  units] 


Year 

North 

Atlantic 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Atlantic 

South 

Central 

Western 

United 

States 

1929 _ _ _ 

5,  722, 126 
5,  805,  519 
5,  728,  417 
5, 357,  557 
5,  407,  530 

5,  674,113 

5,  718,  785 

5,  871,  582 

6,  066,  899 
6, 070,  206 
6,  670,  695 

6,  834,  831 
7,113,980 

7,  663,  966 

7,  932,  741 

8,  301, 129 

8,  629,  778 
8,  630, 387 
8,  707,  909 

8,  714,  531 

9, 048,  612 

20,  852 
6,600 
1,801 
291 
462 

1, 610,  933 
1,  583, 198 
1,  513,  460 

1,  480,  244 

1,  379,  639 
1,  324,  655 

1,  345,  821 

1,  292,  609 

1,  264, 153 

1,  355, 129 

1,  378,  584 

1,  623,  374 

1,  786,  448 

1,  673,  758 

1,  377,  244 

1,  489,  818 

1,  745,  812 

1,  793,  343 

1,  805,  708 

1,  761,  353 

1,  977, 871 

1  7, 433. 134 
7,  395,  317 
7,  243,  678 
6,  838,  092 
6,  787,  631 

6,  998,  768 

7,  065,  998 
7, 165, 157 
7, 331, 052 

7,  425,  335 

8,  049,  279 
8,  458,  205 

8,  901, 124 

9,  337,  724 
9,  329,  767 
9, 802, 109 

10,  439,  450 
10,  473,  457 
10,  561, 625 
10,  490,  797 
11, 027,  271 

1930  _ 

1931  _ 

• 

1932 _ 

1933 _ 

1934  _ 

1935 _ 

1,  392 
966 

1936 _ 

1937  _ 

1938  _ 

1939  _ 

1940 _ 

1941 _ 

696 

1942  _ 

1943 _ _ _ 

19,  782 
11, 162 
58,  551 
43,  511 
48,  008 
14,  913 
788 

1944 _ 

1945 _ _ _ 

5,  309 

6,  216 

1946 _ 

1947  _ 

1948 _ _ _ 

1949 _ _ - 

1  Includes  79,223  units.  Origin  not  available  by  States. 

Source  :  Compiled  from  Dairy  and  Poultry  Market  Statistics,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration. 
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Table  58. — Milk:  Receipts  at  Boston, 


by  regions,  1930-49 


[In  40-quart  units] 


Year 

North 

Atlantic 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Atlantic 

South 

Central 

Western 

United 

States 

1930 _ _ 

6, 176, 942 

6, 176, 942 

1931 _ _ _ 

6,  416,  012 

6,  416, 012 

1932 . . . . . 

6,  294,  319 

6  294  319 

1933 . . . 

5,  721,  550 

5  721,550 

1934 _ _ _ 

5,  753.  927 

5  753  927 

1935 _ _ _ 

5,  712, 194 

5  712, 194 

1936 _ _ 

5,  593,  455 

4,  464 

478 

5,  598,  397 

1937 _ 

5,  622,  995 

5  622  995 

1938. _ _ 

5,  712,  887 

1,088 

5  713,975 

1939 _ _ _ 

5,  848,  790 

204 

5  848,994 

1940 _ _ _ 

6, 107,  860 

6  107,860 

1941 _ _ _ 

6,  430,  226 

6  430  226 

1942 _ _ 

7, 161, 182 

7, 161, 182 

1943 _ 

7,  836,  768 

5,  848 

3,  239 

7,  845,  855 

1944 _ _ _ 

8,  286,  839 

94 

8,  286, 933 

1945 _ 

8',  821,  045 

77,  561 

81,  977 

8, 980,  583 

1946 _ _ _ 

9, 021,  983 

195,  806 

44, 165 

9,  261,954 

1947 _ _ _ 

8,  771, 025 

138,  607 

723 

8, 910,  355 

1948 _ _ 

9,  296,  761 

22,  455 

39 

9, 319,  255 

1949 _ 

8,  958, 159 

8, 958^  159 

Source:  Compiled  from  Dairy  and  Poultry  Market  Statistics,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 


Table  59. — Cream:  Receipts  at  New  York,  by  regions,  1927-49 

[In  40-quart  units] 


Year 

North 

Atlantic 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

1927 _ 

1,  506,  557 

35,  221 

18,  530 

1928 . . 

1, 610, 933 

41, 121 

36, 985 

1929.. . . 

1,  664,  044 

70, 733 

24,  904 

1930 _ 

1,727,  653 

50,  744 

10,  923 

1931 _ 

1,845,  920 

36,  594 

6,  333 

1932 . . 

1,  747,  546 

73,  687 

7,  398 

1933 . . . 

1,  488,  391 

74,  308 

800 

1934  .  _ 

1,473,  616 
1,  384.  547 

43,  524 
63.  967 

1935 . . 

203 

1936  ... 

1,  464,  027 
1,  459,  632 

47,  367 
61,  540 

1937 _ 

1,259 

1938 _ 

1,  397,  417 

48,  328 

300 

1939 _ _ _ 

1,  555,  987 
1,469,  345 
1,  416,  021 
1,246,  878 
712,  307 
749,  780 

25,  955 

1940 _ 

18,  317 

1941 _ 

35;  203 
43, 191 

1942 . . 

1943 . . 

37,  354 
61,  692 
85,  043 

1944 

1945 . . . 

885;  575 

430 

1946 _ 

964,  781 

198,  996 

14, 146 

1947 _ 

1,037,  414 

116, 650 

1,750 

1948 ... 

878, 124 
988,  457 

76,  914 
8,  021 

1949.. 

South 

Atlantic 


745 

1,077 

3,  365 
1,712 
5,120 
4, 162 
1,433 

570 

1,238 

4,  492 
22,  982 

1,  521 
227 
504 


800 
1, 939 


South 

Central 

Western 

210 

7, 967 
30, 123 
15,  568 
6,  704 
2,  824 
5,  800 

1,661 

3, 387 

250 

United 

States 


Canada 


1,560,  518 
1, 697, 751 
1,  790, 881 
i  1,  812,  854 
2 1,912,  056 
1,  836,  575 
1,  573.  461 
1,518,  573 
1,  450,  948 
1,512,632 
1,  530,  310 
'  1,  469,  027 
1,  583,  463 
1,487,  889 
1,  451,  728 
1,  290,  069 
749,  661 
811,472 
971,048 
1, 177,  923 
1, 156,  064 
955, 838 
998,  417 


10,  857 
4,  908 
36,  035 
34, 152 
1,339 
2,  456 


1  Includes  4,601  (40-quart  units)  by  truck.  State  of  origin  not  available. 

*  Includes  14,793  (40-quart  units)  by  truck.  State  of  origin  not  available. 

Source :  Compiled  from  Dairy  and  Poultry  Market  Statistics,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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Table  60. — Cream:  Receipts  at  Philadelphia,  "by  regions,  1929-49 

[In  40-quart  units] 


Year 

North 

Atlantic 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Atlantic 

1929 _ 

50,  257 

186, 209 

86, 604 

58,  415 

1930 _ 

49,  964 

214, 553 

35, 969 

76,  746 

1931 _ 

64,  714 

205, 379 

10,  906 

47, 970 

1932. _ _ _ 

43,  091 

167,  262 

3,689 

57,  038 

1933 _ _ 

73,  650 

140,  209 

9,934 

44,  584 

1934 _ _ 

122,  919 

108,  686 

5,  496 

25,  511 

1935 _ _ 

59,  042 

130,  998 

10,  206 

30,  060 

1936 _ _ _ 

79,  897 

91,  633 

200 

33,  232 

1937 _ _ 

115,  740 

82,  737 

34,  343 

1938 _ _ 

116,  791 

67,  097 

47,  306 

1939 _ _ 

147, 300 

71,  671 

33,  445 

1940 _ _ 

133,  958 

103,  909 

39,  425 

1941 _ _ 

154',  559 

116,  846 

34,  680 

1942. _ _ 

167,  664 

128,  268 

30, 123 

1943 _ 

108,  259 

136,  206 

24,  041 

1944 . . 

111,  906 

194,  482 

33,  267 

1945. _ _ 

109, 147 

221,  982 

1,  791 

24, 182 

1946 _ 

94,  989 

401, 120 

17,  290 

28,  438 

1947 _ _ _ 

87,  381 

293,  888 

2,  404 

28, 137 

1948 _ 

55,  811 

191,  751 

1,  420 

44,  006 

1949 _ _ 

73,  616 

135,  330 

659 

85,  799 

South 

Central 

Western 

12,  245 
15, 197 
4, 906 
2,200 
200 

400 

300 

2,  457 

United 

States 


1  394,  856 

2  393, 029 
333,  875 
273,  280 
268,  577 
262,  612 
230,  706 
204,  962 
232,  820 
231, 194 
252,  416 
277,  292 
306, 085 
326,  055 
268,  506 
339,  655 
357,  402 
544,  294 
411,  810 
292,  988 
295,404 


1  Includes  1,126  units.  Origin  by  State  not  available. 

2  Includes  600  units.  Origin  by  State  not  available. 

Source:  Compiled  from  Dairy  and  Poultry  Market  Statistics,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 


Table  61. — Cream:  Receipts  at  Boston,  by  regions,  1930-49 

[In  40-quart  units] 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


Year 


North 

Atlantic 


East 

North 

Central 


West 

North 

Central 


South 

Atlantic 


South 

Central 


Western 


United 

States 


Canada 


491,  567 
424, 171 
340, 042 
326, 351 
407,  491 
415,  797 
377,  793 
301, 137 
298, 189 
352,  268 
442,  659 

386,  696 

387,  554 
318,  799 
258,  291 
225,  820 
101,312 
177, 161 
195,  603 
345,  245 


41,  702 
108,  635 
137, 955 
139,  412 
130,  541 
112,  608 
153,  557 
197,  593 
208, 306 
172, 418 
94,  570 
160, 151 
156, 405 
153,354 
167, 338 
234, 104 
376,  833 
222,  585 
229,  269 
133,  713 


16,694 
29,  613 
41, 931 
60,  560 
25,183 

22. 405 
25, 881 
52,  051 
35, 210 
19, 420 
22, 320 
58,  606 

39. 406 
13,  241 
13,  532 
70, 028 

208, 171 
91,222 
59, 199 
6, 480 


200 
6,640 
1,  700 
400 
200 


200 


600 
25, 491 
15, 437 
11,383 
22,  649 
3,600 
14,495 
12,  548 
16,370 
10,  800 
4,  400 


200 


2, 100 


13, 063 
4,359 
1,500 


1,800 
11,249 
4,  235 
10,  882 
4,  828 


550,  563 
588, 110 
542,  005 
539, 406 
586,  264 
554,  610 
571,  726 
563, 329 
558,  275 
555, 106 
563, 949 
605,  453 
583, 365 
487, 494 
439, 161 
531,752 
697,  565 
508,  266 
499, 312 
491,  766 


31,883 


1,380 
14, 807 
527 


Source:  Compiled  from  Dairy  and  Poultry  Market  Statistics,  Production  and  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion. 


Table  62. — Freight  rates  on  selected  dairy  products  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan , 
Ohio,  and  New  York  milkshed  to  New  York  City 


Product 

Wisconsin  1 

Michigan  1 

Ohio  1 

New  York 
milkshed* 

Butter  (per  100  pounds) _ _ 

$1.50 

$1.33 

$1.26 

$0.83 

Cheese  (per  100  pounds) . . . . 

1.40 

1.22 

1.17 

.78 

Evaporated  milk  (per  100  pounds)  _ _ 

.88 

.81 

.78 

.44 

Milk  powder  (per  iOO  pounds).  . . . . 

.88 

.81 

.78 

.51 

Cream  (per  can)  _ J _ _  . 

2. 45 

2.02 

1. 86 

.75 

1  Based  on  13  points  in  Wisconsin,  5  points  in  Michigan,  and  2  points  in  Ohio  where  the  condenseries 
formerly  listed  in  the  New  York  order  were  located. 

2  Based  on  4  points— Chateaugay,  Canton,  Norwich,  and  Wellsboro.  None  of  the  rates  here  given  include 
3  percent  tax. 

Source:  Statement  of  Milk  Dealers’  Association  of  Metropolitan  New  York,  Inc.,  on  pricing  class  III 
milk.  Jan.  24,  1950,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  p.  2. 


Table  63. — Quantity  and  value  of  major  dairy  products  exported  by  the  United  States  by  country  of  destination ,  1939  and  1949 
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1  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

2  Less  than  $500. 

Source:  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Census  data. 
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Table  64. — Quantity  and  value  of  imports:  Total  cheese  and  casein  to  the  United 

States,  by  country  of  origin,  1939  and  1949 


Country 


North  America. 


Canada... _ _ 

Cuba . . 

Dominican  Republic. 
All  others. . 


South  America. 


Argentina  . 

Brazil _ 

Uruguay.. 
All  others. 


Europe. 


Albania . 

Denmark . t 

Finland . 

France. . 

Germany.. . 

Greece . . 

Italy _ _ 

Netherlands . 

Norway.. . 

Switzerland _ 

United  Kingdom. 

Yugoslavia . 

All  others _ ... 


Oceania. 


Australia _ 

New  Zealand . 
All  others _ 


Asia _ 

Duty-free. 


Total,  all  countries.. 


Total  cheese 


1939 


Quan¬ 

tity 


Mil.  lb. 
6.5 


6.5 


0) 


2.4 


2.4 


(0 


50.2 


3. 

1. 

3. 


7 
.9 
2 
,4 
.1 
.7 
8.3 
18.6 
.8 
11.8 
.1 
.5 
.1 


0) 


0) 


0) 

(0 


59.1 


Value 


1,000  dol. 
936 


935 

1 


306 


305 

1 


11,  601 


119 
661 
225 
808 
12 
117 
1,712 
4,  496 
166 
3, 124 
30 
95 
36 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


12,  844 


1949 


Quan¬ 

tity 


Mil.  lb. 
2.0 


1.9 


(0 

0)' 


.1 


7.4 


7.4 


21.2 


1.3 


0) 


1.4 


0) 

10.3 

.7 

.4 

7.0 

0) 


.1 


1.3 


1.3 


.1 


32.0 


Value 


1,000  dol. 
745 


721 


(* 2) 


19 

5 


2,  809 


2, 809 


12,  951 


540 
10 
1, 037 


3 

6,160 
339 
166 
4,  640 
8 


48 


290 


290 


40 


16,  835 


Casein 


1939 


Quan¬ 

tity 


Mil.  lb. 
0) 


(0 


13.7 


13.6 

...... 


2.1 


2.0 


0) 


0) 


0) 


(0 


0) 


15.8 


Value 


1,000  dol. 

2 


766 


763 

..... 


115 


96 

5 


14 


(2) 


886 


1949 


Quan¬ 

tity 


Mil.  lb. 
2.5 


2.5 


29.3 


28.9 

.2 

.2 


1.2 


6) 


1.0 


.2 


33.1 


Value 


1,000  dol. 
474 


474 


4,209 


4,163 

23 

23 


180 


(2) 


149 


31 


17 


17 


4, 880 


1  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

3  Less  than  $500. 

Source:  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  the  Census  data. 
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Table  65. — Creamery  butter  ( including  whey  butter):  Production,  by  regions , 

1930-49 

[In  millions  of  pounds] 


Year 

North  At¬ 
lantic 

East  North 
Central 

West  North 
Central 

South  At¬ 
lantic 

South 

Central 

Western 

United » 
States 

1930 . . 

26.7 

446.8 

800.7 

10.9 

94.0 

218.6 

1, 597. 7 

1931.... . 

26.5 

468.5 

830.7 

11.3 

105.5 

225.0 

1, 667.  5 

1932 _ _ 

24.9 

476.1 

832.2 

13.3 

124.7 

222.9 

1, 694. 1 

1933 . 

29.7 

465.3 

894.7 

14.5 

132.9 

225.6 

1, 762. 7 

1934.. . 

30.7 

468.4 

850.4 

13.0 

117.7 

214.5 

1, 694. 7 

1935 . . 

30.5 

465.3 

799.6 

13.2 

117.4 

206.4 

1, 632.  4 

1936 . . 

29.3 

467.6 

790.9 

13.6 

118.9 

209.1 

1,  629.  4 

1937... . . 

32.3 

466.5 

764.6 

16.2 

131.5 

212.9 

1,  624.  0 

1938 _ _ _ 

32.0 

509.6 

851.6 

18.5 

150.7 

223.8 

1,  786.  2 

1939 _ 

34.4 

494.7 

868.4 

16.9 

143.2 

224.1 

1,  781.  7 

1940 . . 

40.9 

510.5 

899.8 

16.5 

137.  2 

231.9 

1,  836. 8 

1941 . 

36.5 

482.7 

953.1 

16.5 

155.0 

228.4 

1,  872.  2 

1942... . 

46.1 

446.  4 

911.0 

15.5 

141.7 

203.4 

1,  764. 1 

1943 . 

41.0 

409.5 

882.5 

15.6 

139.  5 

185.7 

1, 673. 8 

1944 . 

42.2 

372.1 

769.1 

15.5 

126.4 

163.2 

1,  488.  5 

1945. . 

38.0 

336.1 

732.  0 

15.5 

119.0 

123.0 

1,  363.  7 

1946.... . 

26.5 

274.6 

661.5 

13.9 

94.2 

100.6 

1,171.3 

1947. . 

31.1 

314.5 

731.5 

15.1 

98.9 

138.0 

1, 329. 1 

1948.. . 

25.5 

284.5 

673.6 

14.3 

90.5 

121.6 

1, 210.  0 

1949 1  2 . 

42.7 

411.7 

708.8 

15.4 

94.7 

135.3 

1,  408.  6 

1  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

2  Preliminary. 


Table  66. — Total  cheese  ( excluding  full  skim  American  and  cottage)  :  Production , 

by  regions,  1930-49 

[In  millions  of  pounds] 


Year 

North 

Atlantic 

East  North 
Central 

West  North 
Central 

South 

Atlantic 

South 

Central 

Western 

United 2 
States 

1930.... . 

63.3 

349.3 

21.7 

1.5 

13.9 

50.0 

499.7 

1931 _ 

56.5 

347.5 

20.6 

1.3 

16.2 

49.9 

492.0 

1932 . . 

50.4 

335.9 

19.6 

.8 

23.  7 

53.5 

483.9 

1933 _ _ 

56.3 

368. 1 

25. 1 

1.0 

31.8 

60.8 

543. 1 

1934 . . . . 

59.2 

397.9 

28.3 

.8 

32.2 

60.6 

579.0 

1935 _ _ _ 

55.6 

427.9 

33. 1 

.8 

41.4 

61.9 

620.7 

1936 _ 

56.4 

438.9 

33.6 

1.0 

47.8 

64.6 

642.3 

1937 . . 

65.9 

420.4 

37.8 

1.4 

57.1 

66.2 

648.8 

1938 _ 

69.8 

469.2 

44.4 

1.  7 

68.4 

71.8 

725.3 

1939... . 

69.6 

470.6 

43.0 

1. 1 

55.6 

68.6 

708.5 

1940 _ _ 

76.3 

523.8 

53.4 

.9 

59.4 

71.7 

785.5 

1941 _ _ _ 

80. 1 

627.4 

80.5 

1.6 

81.8 

84.8 

956.2 

1942 _ _ _ 

99.0 

711.1 

113.0 

1.4 

96.0 

91.8 

1,112.3 

1943 _ 

81.4 

655.7 

89.9 

.3 

82.4 

83.6 

'  993. 3 

1944.. . . 

73.9 

642.0 

110.6 

.7 

97.0 

93.0 

1, 017. 2 
1,116.8 

1. 106.3 
1, 182. 9 
1, 094. 4 

1. 193. 4 

1945 _ 

82.3 

705.8 

126.3 

1.5 

109.2 

91.7 

1946 _ 

77.9 

716. 1 

122.0 

1.5 

99. 1 

89.8 

1947 _ 

89.1 

730.0 

148.  5 

1.8 

117.8 

95.7 

1948 _ 

91.5 

679.0 

130.6 

2.1 

106.8 

84.4 

1949  2 . . 

1  Computed  from  unrounded  figures. 

2  United  States  total  is  preliminary;  regional  data  not  available, 
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Table  67. — Evaporated  milk,  unsweetened,  uuskimmed,  case  goods:  Production r 

by  regions,  1930-49 

[In  millions  of  pounds] 


Year 

North 

Atlantic 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Atlantic 

South 

Central 

Western 

United 
States  1 

1930. . 

107.4 

813.7 

85.9 

13.2 

90.3 

338.6 

1, 449. 1 

1931.. . . 

109.7 

798.0 

75.7 

13.8 

95.0 

336.8 

1,429.0 

1932 . . 

129.7 

888.3 

80.9 

14.7 

110.4 

346.6 

1.  570. 6 

1933. . . 

116.8 

1, 005. 3 

86.4 

16.2 

110.9 

381.1 

1, 716. 7 

1934 . . 

105.9 

1, 033. 7 

83.1 

18.3 

114.2 

356.4 

1,711.6 

1935 . 

145.8 

1, 096. 6 

88.4 

25.7 

126.5 

355.9 

1,  838. 9 

1936 . 

203.0 

1,  205.  4 

103.6 

24.0 

138.1 

369. 7  ' 

2, 043. 8 

1937 . 

153.4 

1, 097. 0 

119.6 

25.6 

162.3 

344.6 

1, 902. 5 

1938.. . . 

161.0 

1, 188.  6 

139.4 

41.2 

195.3 

378.7 

2, 104.2 

1939 . . 

171.1 

1,  216. 1 

142.5 

43.6 

184.4 

412.9 

2, 170. 6 

1940 _ 

196.7 

1, 376. 9 

182.5 

52.7 

183.2 

472.7 

2,  464. 7 

1941 _ 

253.5 

1.  862.  0 

247.2 

84.2 

247.9 

551.7 

3,  246. 5 

1942.. . . 

255.9 

2, 023.  4 

274.6 

106.3 

274.4 

583.9 

3,  518. 5 

1943 _ 

161.8 

1,  788. 2 

261.6 

87.4 

240.0 

518.3 

3,  057. 3 

1944.... . . 

137.2 

1, 916. 8 

314.2 

117.2 

306.8 

635.9 

3,  428. 1 

1945.. . . 

151.9 

2, 101.0 

352.8 

145.0 

375.8 

649.9 

3,  776. 4 

1946 . . . 

64.6 

1,  644. 8 

309.9 

122.8 

348.8 

559.7 

3,  050. 6 

1947 . . 

81.2 

1,  683. 3 

338.4 

151.6 

399.1 

554.4 

3, 208. 0 

1948.. . . 

1949  2 _ 

123.5 

1,  709.  7 

348.5 

166.5 

428.1 

606.6 

3, 382. 9 
2.  755. 6 

1  Computed  from  unrounded  figures. 

2  United  States  total  preliminary,  regional  data  not  available. 


Table  68. — Nonfat  milk  solids,  for  human  consumption:  Production,  by  regions , 

1935-49 


[In  millions  of  pounds] 


Year 

North 

Atlantic 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Atlantic 

South 

Central 

Western 

United 
States  1 

1935 . . 

59.9 

59.9 

14.3 

1.6 

7.1 

44.7 

187.5 

1936. . . 

65.0 

82.5 

19.  2 

1.  9 

6.9 

48.3 

223.8 

1937.  . . . 

51.9 

96.8 

25.5 

2.0 

9.1 

59.1 

244.5 

1938 . . 

61.0 

113.  7 

33.7 

4.3 

11.6 

64.8 

289.1 

1939 . 

64.6 

106.  5 

27.9 

2.8 

6.6 

59.5 

267.9 

1940 . . 

83.0 

122.0 

36.3 

3.6 

6.8 

70.1 

321.8 

1941 _ 

87.5 

145.5 

54.4 

2.7 

8.4 

68.0 

366.5 

1942. . : . 

111.0 

253. 1 

97.1 

2.3 

7.9 

94.0 

565.4 

1943.  . . . 

61.4 

227.  5 

113.3 

2.3 

6.3 

98.8 

509.6 

1944 . . 

60.0 

249.6 

152.8 

3.5 

11.2 

105.8 

582.9 

1945 . . . 

62.  2 

274.8 

206.2 

3.7 

9.2 

86.4 

642.5 

1946 _ 

47.9 

266.6 

243.4 

3.1 

7.8 

84.7 

653.5 

1947. . . 

70.3 

283.0 

215.4 

4.0 

7.9 

97.3 

677.9 

1948.  - . . 

65.2 

300.0 

213.7 

7.1 

8.1 

87.5 

681.6 

1949  2 

918.0 

1  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

2  United  States  total  preliminary;  regional  data  not  available. 
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Table  69. — Ice  cream  ( product  weigJit) :  Production ,  by  regions,  1930-49 

[In  millions  of  gallons] 


North 

Atlantic 

East  North 
Central 

West  North 
Central 

South 

Atlantic 

South 

Central 

TTriitftd 

Year 

Western 

States  1 

1930 _ 

91.4 

60.7 

27.0 

17.9 

16.9 

26.8 

240.7 

1931 

83.9 

50.  4 

21.  9 

15.  5 

12.  5 

24.  0 

208.  2 

1932 . . . 

62.0 

37.7 

16.2 

11.6 

9.8 

17.3 

154.6 

1933 _ 

56.8 

36.2 

15.5 

13.2 

11.5 

15.7 

148.9 

1934 _ 

68.9 

42.5 

17.3 

16.2 

14.9 

19.8 

179.6 

1935 . . . 

73.3 

47.3 

20. 1 

17.8 

18.1 

22.8 

199.4 

1936 _ 

87.7 

59.7 

26.0 

21.3 

20.8 

28.1 

243.6 

1937 _ 

104.9 

68.8 

28.5 

24.8 

22.3 

31.6 

280.9 

1938 _ 

103.3 

67.4 

29.8 

26.1 

24.8 

30.5 

281.9 

1939... . . 

108.9 

72.6 

32.1 

28.3 

27.8 

34.8 

304.5 

1940-... . . 

111.0 

77.8 

33.0 

30.4 

28.9 

37.0 

318.1 

1941 _ 

131.8 

95.0 

39.7 

40.9 

40.6 

42.2 

390.2 

1942 . 

145.6 

106.6 

45.1 

55.3 

55.9 

55.6 

464.1 

1943 _ 

121.6 

89.6 

39.8 

52.5 

53.9 

54.2 

411.6 

1944 _ _ _ 

129.5 

98.1 

43.1 

57.3 

57. 1 

59.3 

444.2 

1945 _ 

143.6 

105. 1 

45.9 

58.7 

58.0 

65.1 

476.4 

1946 _ _ _ 

209.3 

160.2 

76.3 

84.8 

88.1 

94.9 

713.6 

1947 _ 

189.2 

143  4 

69.3 

70.8 

73.3 

82.9 

628.9 

1948 _ 

169.4 

132.8 

61.5 

66.3 

68.9 

71.2 

570. 1 

1949  2. . 

171.6 

126.4 

58.9 

62.8 

65.0 

69.1 

553.7 

1  Computed  from  unrounded  figures, 
s  Preliminary. 
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Table  70. — Casein:  Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States,  1919-^9 


Year 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929 

1930 
1931. 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 
1943. 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


Production 


1,000  lb. 
14, 407 

11,  526 
8, 076 
6,  927 

14,  548 
20,  759 
16,  660 
16,  953 
18,  033 
22, 151 
30,  537 

41,  965 
35,  335 
24,  428 
24,087 
37,  331 
37,  638 
46, 140 
67,  467 
48,  549 
40,  878 
46,  616 
47, 346 

42,  268 
18,  386 

15,  264 

12,  333 
18,  319 
35, 831 
14,  372 
20,  265 


Imports  i 


1,000  lb. 
17, 077 
21,  239 
9,  717 
14,  342 

26,  490 

17,  750 
18, 804 
26,  281 
24,  210 
28,  651 

27,  583 

18,  500 
3,  503 
1,201 
8,142 
1,491 
3,  230 

16,  209 
5,210 
417 
15, 832 
24,  523 
41,  518 
16, 819 

28,  052 
47,  225 
51,  610 
45,  346 
20, 887 
40,  585 
33,  061 


Change  in 
stocks 


1,000  lb. 


+2, 301 
-4,  569 
-1, 150 
+1,300 
-2, 400 
-975 
+335 
-260 


Domestic 

disappear¬ 

ance 


1,000  lb. 
31,484 
32,  765 
17,  793 
21,  269 
41, 038 
38,  509 
35,  464 
43,  234 
42,  243 

50,  802 
58, 120 
60,  465 
38, 838 
25,  629 
32,  229 
38, 822 
40,  868 

62,  349 
72,  677 
48,  966 
56,  710 
71, 139 
88,  864 

56,  786 

51,  007 

63,  639 
62,  643 
66,  065 

57,  693 
54,  622 
53,  586 


Imports  as 
a  percent¬ 
age  of  dis¬ 
appearance 


Percent 

54.2 

64.8 
54.6 

67.4 

64.5 

46.1 
53.0 

60.8 

57.3 

56.4 

47.5 

30.6 
9.0 

4.7 

25.3 

3.8 

7.9 
26.0 

7.2 

.9 

27.9 

34.5 

46.7 

29.6 
55.0 

74.2 

82.4 

68.6 

36.2 

74.3 
61.7 


i  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Census  data 


Table  71. — Butter ,  actual  weight:  Supply  and  distribution ,  United  States ,  1909-^9 
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Table  72. — All  cheese  (except  full  skim,  cottage,  pot  and  baker’s ):  Supply  and  distribution,  United  States,  1909-49 
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Table  73. — Condensed  milk:  Supply  and  distribution ,  United  States ,  1909-49 
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Table  74. — Evaporated  milk:  Supply  and  distribution ,  United  States,  1909-49 
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UTILIZATION  OF  FARM  CROPS 
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Table  76. — 'Nonfat  dry  milk  solids:  Supply  and  distribution ,  United  States,  1920—49 
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Table  77. — Ice  cream:  Supply  and  distribution,  United  States,  1909-Jf9 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 
1912.. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 
1949 
1950. 


Year 

Net  milk  used 

Product  weight 

Produc¬ 
tion  1 

Domestic  disappearance 

Produc¬ 
tion  2 

Domestic  disappearance 

Military 

Civilian 

Civilian, 

per 

capita 

Military 

Civilian 

Civilian, 

per 

capita 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

279 

279 

3.1 

141 

141 

1.5 

354 

354 

3.8 

179 

179 

1.9 

429 

429 

4.5 

216 

216 

2.3 

503 

503 

5.2 

254 

254 

2.6 

578 

578 

5.9 

291 

291 

3.0 

672 

672 

6.7 

338 

338 

3.4 

811 

811 

8.0 

409 

409 

4.0 

961 

961 

9.3 

484 

484 

4.7 

1,100 

1,100 

10.6 

555 

555 

5.3 

1,269 

1,269 

12.0 

640 

640 

6.1 

E343 

1,  343 

12.7 

677 

677 

6.4 

1,  493 

1, 493 

13.9 

754 

754 

7.0 

E493 

1,493 

13.7 

751 

751 

6.9 

1,614 

1,614 

14.6 

813 

813 

7.3 

l’  819 

1,819 

16.1 

915 

915 

8.1 

2, 161 

2, 161 

18.8 

912 

912 

7.9 

_ 

2, 551 

2,  551 

21.9 

1,085 

1,085 

9.3 

2,  561 

2,  561 

21.7 

1, 077 

E077 

9.1 

2;  698 

2,  698 

22.5 

1,122 

1,122 

9.4 

2,  763 

2,  763 

22.8 

1, 136 

1,136 

9.  4 

3;  046 

3,  046 

24.8 

I',  221 

1',  221 

10.0 

2,880 

2,880 

23.3 

1,132 

1, 132 

9.1 

2,  479 

2,  479 

19.9 

'979 

979 

7.8 

1,840 

1,840 

14.6 

727 

727 

5.8 

1,  751 

l' 751 

13.8 

700 

700 

5.5 

2, 103 

2, 103 

16.  5 

844 

844 

6.6 

_ 

2,  343 

2, 343 

18.3 

937 

937 

7.3 

_ _ _ 

2,  875 

2, 875 

22.3 

1, 145 

1,145 

8.9 

3'  317 

3, 317 

25.6 

1,320 

1,320 

10.2 

3’  310 

3’  310 

25.3 

l’  325 

lj  325 

10. 1 

3,  568 

3,  568 

27. 1 

1,431 

l’  431 

10.9 

3;  730 

3',  730 

28.1 

1,495 

1, 495 

11.3 

4,  540 

118 

4,422 

33.3 

lj  834 

47 

1,787 

13.5 

5,  338 

224 

5,114 

38.7 

2,181 

90 

2, 091 

15.8 

4,  550 

880 

3,  670 

28.3 

1,935 

352 

1,583 

12.2 

4,  697 

949 

3,  748 

29.0 

1,999 

380 

1, 619 

12.5 

5, 130 

1, 100 

4,  030 

31.0 

2,144 

440 

1,704 

13.1 

8,196 

375 

7,  821 

56.1 

3,  283 

150 

3, 133 

22.5 

7, 491 

300 

7, 191 

50.1 

2,902 

120 

2,  782 

19.4 

6,  808 

300 

6,  508 

44.5 

2,  638 

120 

2,  518 

17.2 

i 

6,  640 

300 

6,  340 

42.7 

2,  547 

120 

2,  427 

16.3 

1  The  net  amount  of  milk  (equivalent)  used  in  making  ice  cream  (fat  solids  basis)  has  been  estimated 
annually  beginning  with  1924  by  the  BAE  by  allowing  for  the  total  quantity  of  milk  fat  used  in  ice  cream 
and  approximate  quantities  supplied  in  form  of  butter  and  condensed  whole  milk. 

2  Output  1909-18  approximated  on  basis  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures  for  1914  and  BAE  estimates  for 
1919  and  subsequent  years.  Production  reported  in  gallons,  converted  to  pounds  assuming  a  gallon  of 
ice  cream  weighed  4.7  pounds  through  1943,  4.5  pounds  in  1944  and  1945,  and  4.6  pounds  beginning  1946. 

*  Preliminary. 


Table  78. —  Total  milk  and  fluid  milk  and  cream:  Supply  and  distribution ,  United  States,  1924- 49  1 
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Table  79. — Oleomargarine:  Production  as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  per  capita  consumption,  United  States,  1917-49 


Year 

Made  from  vegetable  oils 

Made  from  mixtures  of  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  oils 

Total 

Civilian 
consump¬ 
tion,  per 
person 

Uncolored 

Colored 

Total 

Uncolored 

Colored 

Total 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

Lb. 

1917 _ _ _ 

21, 803 

1 

21, 804 

262, 004 

6, 895 

268, 899 

290, 703 

2.7 

1918 _ _ _ 

89, 133 

118 

89,  251 

258, 004 

7, 136 

265, 140 

354, 391 

3.3 

1919 _ _ 

132,  906 

9,  793 

142, 699 

218, 151 

10, 468 

228, 619 

371, 318 

3.3 

1920 _ _ 

189,  829 

5,  338 

195, 167 

163, 391 

8, 928 

172,  319 

367, 486 

3.4 

1921. . . 

99,  265 

2,  026 

101,  291 

104, 587 

5,  989 

110, 576 

211,867 

2.0 

1922 _ _ 

74, 126 

1,384 

75,  510 

104,  588 

4,  977 

109,  565 

185,  075 

1.7 

1923 _ 

93,  971 

2,  808 

96,  779 

121,  721 

7, 078 

128,  799 

225,  578 

2.0 

1924 . . . . 

97,  871 

3,  005 

100, 876 

120, 053 

7,  847 

127,  900 

228,  776 

2.0 

1925 _ _ 

108, 490 

4,  215 

112,  705 

109, 663 

8, 243 

117,  906 

230,  611 

2.0 

1926 _ 

116,  215 

4,  934 

121, 149 

108, 870 

8,  575 

117, 445 

238,  594 

2.0 

1927 _ _ 

148,  576 

5,  047 

153,  623 

109, 471 

9,  508 

118,  979 

272,  602 

2.3 

1928 _ _ 

190,  788 

5,  525 

196,  313 

101,  732 

9, 889 

111,621 

307,  934 

2.6 

1929 . . . 

215, 460 

6, 172 

221,  632 

109,  502 

11, 096 

120,  598 

342,  230 

2.9 

1930 . . . . 

211, 130 

4,749 

215, 879 

87,  017 

8, 859 

95, 876 

311,  755 

2.6 

1931 . . 

162,  931 

2, 150 

165,  081 

52,  876 

3,  996 

56, 872 

221, 953 

1.8 

1932 _ _ 

155,  674 

971 

156,  645 

38, 604 

2, 467 

41,071 

197,  716 

1.6 

1933... . . 

199,  008 

703 

199,  711 

40,  719 

1,801 

42,  520 

242,  231 

1.9 

1934.. _ _ 

207,  468 

792 

208,  260 

52,  511 

2,129 

54,  640 

262,  900 

2.1 

1935. _ _ _ 

329,  764 

936 

330,  700 

46, 087 

1,890 

47,  977 

378,  677 

3.0 

1936 _ _ _ 

340, 137 

1,252 

341, 389 

48,  090 

1,419 

49,  509 

390, 898 

3.0 

1937 . . . . 

349,  477 

955 

350, 432 

40,  320 

748 

41,  068 

391,  500 

3.1 

1938 _ 

340,  300 

1,026 

341,  326 

38,  267 

500 

38,  767 

380, 093 

2.9 

1939 . . 

265,  901 

1,045 

266,  946 

34,  492 

392 

34,  884 

301,  830 

2.3 

1940 . . . 

277, 375 

1,942 

279,  317 

40, 881 

474 

41, 355 

320, 672 

2.4 

1941 _ _ _ 

309,  771 

3,  725 

313,  496 

50,  661 

1,052 

51,713 

365,  209 

2.7 

1942 . . 

305,  650 

61,215 

366, 865 

53,  759 

2,  653 

56,412 

423,  277 

2.7 

1943 . . 

447, 883 

108,  526 

556, 409 

45,  765 

7,  957 

53,  722 

610, 131 

3.9 

1944 _ 

446, 312 

92,  925 

539, 237 

33, 875 

10,  654 

44,  529 

583, 766 

3.8 

1945 _ _ 

490,  881 

89, 124 

580,  005 

24, 438 

9,  540 

33,  978 

613,  983 

4.0 

1946 _ _ 

498, 419 

56,  379 

554,  798 

16, 321 

1,533 

17, 854 

572, 652 

3.8 

1947 _ 

661,  411 

55,  725 

717, 136 

20,  919 

654 

21,  573 

738,  709 

5.0 

1948 _ z . 

764,  577 

90,  943 

855,  520 

18,  349 

727 

19, 076 

874,  596 

6.1 

1949 _ _ 

647, 072 

167,  829 

814,  901 

20,  860 

1,254 

22, 114 

837, 015 

5.7 

Production  compiled  from  Margarine  Production,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration;  civilian 
consumption  computed  from  data  on  withdrawals  for  consumption  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 


Table  80. — Total  supply  and  utilization  of  milk  in  the  United  States,  1924-49 

[In  millions  of  pounds] 
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1936 

102,  410 

105,  236 

33, 096 

449 

32, 647 

4, 983 

1,463 

4,  385 
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